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Send the words of 


\ St. Francis winging 


of homes 
over T.V. 


You can help put The Hour of St. Francis 
on television screens all over America 


If St. Francis were alive today, he would be on TV — a 20th century 
apostolate and medium that reaches 155 million people daily. Tele- 
a de is second only to personal contact in communicating the word 
_ Thanks to devoted friends in the TV industry who are donating 
time and talent — we can create a 30-minute TV show with such stars 
as Anne Blythe, Danny Thomas, Charles Laughton and McDonald Car- 
ey — for considerably less than the normal production cost! And the 
station time is FREE! — since it is a public service program. (It is 
planned to produce cycles of 13 films at a time — the first series is 
already in production.) Here is a golden opportunity to quicken and 
increase the spirituality of the people — to bring a Franciscan mes- 
sage into eight out of ten American homes — to spread news of the 
works of the Third Order of St. Francis. 

In one week, we can reach more souls on TV than many missionaries 
could talk to in a lifetime! 


into millions 
TV Missionary Plan 


i Donate $25.00 2. Give $2 a month, The Hour of St. Francis ' 
as an Annual or 218 E. 12th St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. {| 
Sponsor 3. Give $1 a month ' 
TV Micslonert iving $25.00 DEAR FATHERS: | wish to be a TV Missionary | 
offered vor trem daily at 
isi. ey will also receive a 
beautiful iiuminated geroll of My contribution as a TV Missionary is (check one) : 
eace Prayer o . Fran- annual ' 
. monthly will also re- 00 a month ' 
membered in the daily Mass at Os 
| Assisi. enclose 
Send your contribution to The ' 
Hour of St. Francis, 218 East eer ‘ 
| 12th Street, Los Angeles 15, ‘ 
California. 
| The Hour of St. Francis has Wess $ 
made tremendous progress in ‘ 
radio, but now we must add City. Zone........ 
tre greater instrument of tele- : 

ion. 
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Guide 
to Family 
Entertainment 


By Dale Francis 


HESE ARE times that sift out 

i the brave; these are times 

that try the courage of men. 

In Hungary, young men who 
defied Red conquerors still are 
dying for their belief in freedom. 

In China, Catholics kneel in 
prayer, well aware they may be 
called on to die for their faith. 

Everywhere men are called up- 
on to take their stand in a divid- 
ed world. There is a_ priceless 
heritage that must be preserved 
and there are those courageous 
enough to preserve it. 

And in the very center of these 
times, like a character in a satiri- 
cal novel, Jack Paar took his stand 
for freedom. 

His jaw set firmly and bravely, 
a quiver on his lips and a tear in 
his eye, never more deadly serious, 


a grown man proclaimed to the 
world that he would not sacrifice 
his freedom, he would never kneel 
before the forces of oppression. 

And what was the great prin- 
ciple for which he made his gal- 
lant stand? The right to tell a 
joke about a_ toilet. 

And what staggers is that the 
nation didn’t burst a gut laugh- 
ing, but took the whole thing ser- 
iously. How could anyone take 
seriously a man’s defense of the 
right to tell a bathroom story? 

Orson Bean, a sort of a comed- 
ian, was on the Paar show that 
night and he made himself ridi- 
culous by his denunciation of 
NBC for its tyranny. Only Hugh 
Downs managed some semblance 
of sanity. I suppose it was im- 
possible for Hugh to laugh out 
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loud. But I hope he wanted to do 
it. 

Jack Paar is a little boy. The 
pictures in the newspapers next 
day of Jack’s wife, patting him on 
the head, were wonderful. He 
needed someone to pat him gent- 
ly until the sobs subsided. 

Those people who thought it 
was all a publicity stunt simply 
don’t understand Jack Paar. He is 
incapable of pulling off a publicity 
stunt. He is sincere, he is earnest. 
The only trouble is, he is a sin- 
cere and earnest little boy, not a 
sincere and earnest man. 

He was certain to come back, 
just as any little boy who runs 
away from home because he has 
not had his way will go around 
the block and then come back. 

I’m even glad to have him back. 
He is an amusing little boy with 
a real comic talent. His very sin- 
cerity and earnestness make him 
unusual. 
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But I only wish that people 
didn’t take him seriously. His ear- 
lier spirited defense of Fidel Cas- 
tro in which he emphasized he'd 
been to Cuba — at the Habana 
Hilton, of course — was again 
typical of the little boy. 

His wanting to tell the bathroom 
joke was again the little boy in 
him. It wasn’t really a naughty 
story, it was just a story that it 
would have been better not to 
tell before company. 

Once years ago when Jack was 
on the CBS Morning Show, he 
told a story that had special im- 
plications for the GIs in the audi- 
ence, again not a very bad story, 
just one that it would have been 
better not to have told. I men- 
tioned it to him and he wrote 
back that he realized later it 
would have been better to have 
skipped it and added that he need- 
ed someone to watch out for him 
to see he didn’t offend. 
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MOTHER: Send For 
THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


And that’s right. He does. Not 
because he is an evil man, he is 
really a pretty nice sort of a fellow, 
but because he is a little boy and 
little boys can’t be expected to 
have mature judgement or very 
good taste. 


I rHoucnt Time in its story on 
Hugh Downs was unnecessarily 
rough. Hugh isn’t oily, he isn’t 
suave, he is a mature man with 
a varied group of interests. 

It was more than 20 years ago 
that Hugh and I used to drive 18 
miles to college together every 
week day. During that time we 
got to know each other well. He 
was then what he is today, a 
man interested in a broad scope 
of things. 

If Time suggests he is something 
of an actor, assuming a manner, 
let me assure you it isn't so, 
He is today exactly as he was 
more than 20 years ago. 

Hugh offers a kind of counter- 
point to Paar. Paar doesn’t seem 
quite as amusing when another 
announcer is around and Hugh 
doesn’t complement the other em- 
cees in quite the way he com- 
plements Jack. 

It would be a shame for the 
two to be parted for each bene- 
fits by association with the other. 


SPEAKING OF the Paar show, it 
interests me to see how many old 
friends wind up on that late night 
show. 

Harry Golden, who now is 


TO PARENTS 


Every parent should have 
this new book about child 
training. Covers all ages. 
If you want to be prouder 
of your children, both now 
and later in life, write to- 
day. The book is free; ne 
obligation. Simply address 


PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 1325, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


known as a philosopher, something 
he has always been but not always 
been called, is a long time friend. 
We've appeared a few times on 
panels together, generally holding 
opposing viewpoints since Harry 
is a secularist in some ways — 
but not in all. 

Then that wild comic who ap- 
pears frequently on the Paar show, 
Phyllis Diller, is another old 
friend. She was a classmate of 
mine in college and if she was a 
bit more sane then she showed the 
signs of that rollicking insanity 
even then. 

I remember once she was play- 
ing the piano at student assembly 
— she played quite well — when 
suddenly she startled everyone by 
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climbing up on the bench and 
plucking the strings of the grand 
piano. She was Phyl Driver then, 
Diller is the married name. 

Finally, while I’ve never met 
her, I consider myself one of the 
charter members of the cheers for 
Anne Bancroft club. Back in the 
days when I was doing movie 
reviews for Our Sunday Visitor 
and she was appearing in B mo- 
vies, I plugged her unmercifully 
as one of the finest young act- 
resses I'd ever seen. It has made 
me feel good to hear everyone 
saying the same thing since she 
went to Broadway. 


Ir Is REALLY too bad Albert 
Zugsmith ever decided to make 
motion pictures. He is openly un- 
interested in the art form, simply 
interested in profits. 

This interest in the dollar has 
brought about some fairly bad 
pictures but none quite as bad as 
“The Private Lives of Adam and 
Eve,” which the Legion of Dec- 
ency has condemned. 

I imagine there will be those 
who will call the Legion puritan 
for its decision but the tag really 
belongs to Zugsmith’s movie. In 
it man’s sex life is shown as the 
work of the devil rather than the 
handiwork of God. 


ART CARNEY continues to offer 
some of the most original work 
in television. I didn’t get to see 
all of his spoof on the giving of 
awards but what I saw was hilar- 
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ious. His satire on Leonard Bern-. 
stein was wonderful. 


“Four For Tonight” was the 
title of a special show that delight- . 
ed everyone. Tony Randall opened. . 
with a series of minute length. 
sketches that showed imagination. 
The rest of the show didn’t quite 
hit the peak set by the Randall 
segment but you can’t very well: 
call the work of old pros like: 
Bea Lillie and Cyril Ritchard a 
letdown. They were both cleverly 
entertaining. Tammy Grimes seem- 
ed a rather strange choice as the 
fourth in the series of 15 starring 
segments since she is neither well 
known nor a comic. But her voice 
was rich and her presentation of 
a series of songs, each sung in 
the manner of the time it was in- 
troduced, was a high point in the 
program once you realized she was 
just out there singing and not a- 
bout to go into a comic skit. 


“On THE BEACH” is supposed to. 
scare the pants off you. It is all 
about how the world is coming 
to an end. The trouble is Stanley 
Kramer _ isn’t quite profound 
enough to bring it off and Neville . 
Shute’s book was a_ superficial 
study. You don’t really have to 
imagine how people would act in 
the face of death; every day peo- 
ple are facing death. Some who- 
learn they are dying meet it with | 
fear, some meet it by rushing to 
get a little material joy out of the 
remainder of their days, but most.. 
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consider the spiritual implications 
of the end of life. This was what 
was missing from this motion pic- 
ture and that’s the real trouble 
with it. Fred Astaire plays a 
straight role for the first time, not 
a single tap. He is all right but 
not quite as good as some critics 
have suggested. I’m a little tired 
of. Tony Perkins’ one role, he 
seems always to have his forehead 
wrinkled. Ava Gardner is begin- 
ning to look like Anna Magnani; 
she still doesn’t act as well, how- 
ever. Gregory Peck plays Gregory 
Peck. 

“Once over Lightly” was Kay 
Kendall’s last movie before her 
death from leukemia. As one who 
flipped over her performance 
years ago in “Genevieve,” I 
wasn't surprised at her flair for 
comedy. It is a rare talent, shared 
by almost no one in the picture 
business today. I don’t know 
whether it is he or I but it seems 
to me that Yul Brynner is still the 
king of Siam. 

“1001 Arabian Nights” was just 
a little bit more of Mr. Magoo 
than I needed. I like small doses 
of this cartoon character. This is 
a large dose, intended for children. 

“Suddenly, Last Summer” is an- 
other film placed in special classi- 
fication by the Legion of Decency, 
which noted it was moral. in its 
presentation but that it dealt 
with a subject intended only for 
the most mature audiences. This 
is certainly true and, the film 
should be seen only by adults, but 
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it is an excellently done film. Ten- 
nessee Williams has a real talent, 
not always used for the best pur- 
poses. I saw this after I listed 
Audrey Hepburn as my choice for 
the best actress of the year. After 
seeing it, I thought both Kather- 
ine Hepburn and Elizabeth Tay- 
lor surpassed her performance. 
Everything about this picture was 
excellent although there is no get- 
ting around the fact that homo- 
sexuality isn’t a family movie sub- 
ject and maybe not a proper mo- 
vie subject at all. 


TELEVISION reviews: My admira- 
tion for the acting of Henry Fonda 
goes back more than 25 years but I 
have an idea that he chose to make 
“The Deputy” series because he 
was interested in a regular income 
more than for any more artistic 
reasons. 

Bringing Kate Smith back to 
television is a wonderful thing. It 
was too bad she ever left. When 
she stands up and signs a song 
there is no foolishness about her. 
Her new program is a welcome 
addition. 

Steve Allen’s Monday evening 
show was reviewed here after its 
first couple of weeks. There were 
problems of adjustment then but 
since that time the show has found 
itself and is now one of the most 
pleasant hours on television. There 
are times skits are almost unbeliev- 
ably amateurish and you have to 
learn to smile at Steve’s book as- 
signments but it still is a worth- 
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while program. 

Rod Cameron now has a new 
series, “Coronado 9.” Only the 
names have been changed to pro- 
tect the innocent who think it is a 
different series than the one he 
used to do. Basically the program 
is the same but if you hope to get 
any mileage from residuals, you 
have to stop a series sometime. 

“Twilight Zone” remains one of 


the most challenging half hour 


shows on the air. Rod Serling has 
managed a generally even level 
series of high quality. 

I watched “Wagon Train” one 
night a couple of months ago to 
see how Wally Moon would do. 
He got whacked over the head, 
shot in the shoulder. He'll be glad 
to get back to the Los Angeles 
Dodgers where the only things 
that hit you on the head are fly 
balls. 


THIS LITTLE tribute to midern advertising was gleaned from 


a high school biology test. 


Question: “What disease was once known as the white plague?” 
Answer: “Dishpan hands.” — The Far East 


Copyright 1960 Cortoons-of - hone 


“First she borrows the book, then when they 
make a picture of it, she borrows our TV set!” 
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Merchants have made installment buying so easy 
that this practice has become one of the 


chief pitfalls in family finances 


Do You Know What You Pay 
for Installment Credit? William J. Whalen 


Condensed from “Christian Family Finance” 


tT Looxs like a good buy. You 
have priced the same washing 
machine at several stores, checked 
its performance and rating in one 


“Christian Family Finance,” by William J 


of the consumer guides, and ques- 
tioned your friends who own a 
similar model. You have no choice 
but to buy, since your present 


Whalen, 152 pp., copyright 1960 and 


published at $3 by The Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, Wilwaukee 1, Wis. 
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machine has rinsed its last hanky 
and would not be worth overhaul- 
ing. 

The salesman asks if this will be 
_a cash or charge sale and mentions 
that you can buy this item for only 
$10 down and the store will add 
only a nominal $24 carrying charge 
to the $240 purchase price. 

Ten percent seems like a lot to 
pay for credit but you decide you 
need the washer now and you don’t 
have the cash on hand. You sign 
on the dotted line. But wait a 
minute. Did you think you were 
paying 10% a year for credit? 
Your mathematics must be getting 
rusty since you will actually be 
paying twice this amount or 20%. 

Remember you will be paying 
back this loan in 12 monthly in- 
stallments. This means that over 
the period of the year you will 
have full use of the $240 for the 
first month only. During the pay- 
ment period you will have the 
average use of only $120. And 
when you pay $24 for the use of 
$120 you are paying a whopping 
20% interest as a “carrying 
charge.” 

Many families have no idea 
what they pay for credit. A recent 
survey showed that two out of 
three families did not know the in- 
terest rate or the money charge on 
their latest installment purchase. 
They never stop to figure out what 
interest rate they are paying; all 
they want to know is “How much 
do I have to put down?” and “How 
much do I have to pay a month?” 


With these attitudes intelligent 
family financial management. is 
impossible. As a result of ignor- 
ance and apathy about credit these 
families will continue to pay far 
more for their furniture, appli- 
ances, and loans than their credit- 
wise neighbors. 

What hope can we have io a 
family that keeps excess funds in 
a 1%% bank deposit while it 
turns around and cheerfully pays 
from 16% to 24% interest at a 
local department or furniture store? 
No wonder many stores confide 
that they make more profit on 
their credit department than they 
do on the merchandise itself. 

Most people buy a home on 
credit. If we had to wait until we 
had accumulated the full purchase 
price of a home most of us would 
spend the first 20 or 25 years of 
married life sleeping in a_ tent. 
Most people also buy their auto- 
mobiles on time. Besides these two 
common credit purchases of home 
and car we find families using 
credit and often paying through 
the proboscis for everything from 
stoves and medical expenses to 
Bermuda vacations and night- 
gowns. 

The obvious way to save on in- 
stallment credit is to pay cash for 
what you buy — or use a no-inter- 
est 30- or 60-day charge account. 
Some people nowadays seem to be 
under the impression that a mer- 
chant will not accept cash. He will 
— and you will make substantial 
savings throughout life. 
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.- Assuming you do not have an’ 


adequate: cash réserve you are 
faced with the choice of waiting, 
saving money, and paying less in 
the long run; or refusing to wait, 
entering into a credit arrangement, 
and paying more. Building up a 
reserve fund for the purchase of 
major items can be one of the 
best “investments” you will ever 
make. A fund of $400 or so will 
enable you to buy most appliances. 
To get started postpone the pur- 
chase of your first major item and 
put $20 or more into your bank 
account each month. When it 
reaches the level needed to buy 
the desired item withdraw your 
funds and pay cash at the store. 
From then on return the amount 
you would be paying on your 
credit account into your reserve 
fund at the bank. You will need 
some initial will power to build 
up your fund without the friendly 
reminders of the credit manager 
or the more direct threats of re- 
possession but the rewards are 
worth the effort. 

To illustrate how such a revolv- 
ing fund can work, we can ima- 
gine the Smiths who have manag- 
ed to build up a $400 fund. They 
pay cash for furniture and appli- 
ances and replenish the fund to its 
former level instead of making 
payments to the credit department. 
At the end of 10 years the Smiths 
have earned about $150 in inter- 
est on their fund. Their neighbors 
the Blacks buy on installment and 
revolving credit plans and have 
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A DEPARTMENT store Tre- 
ceived the following letter 
from a couple to whom its 
billing department had writ- 
ten, requesting payment on 
a long overdue bill: 

“Gentlemen: We have re- 
ceived your letter of the 
23rd and would like you to 
know we have divided our 
creditors into three groups: 

“1, Those who will be 
paid promptly. 

“2. Those who will be 
paid sometime. 

“3. Those who will never 
be paid. 

“You will be happy to 
know that because of the 
friendly tone of your letter, 
we have promoted you from 
Group 3 to Group 2.”—Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., News Sentinel 


paid at least $800 in interest dur- 
ing the same decade. The Blacks 
end up paying $950 more than the 
Smiths for the same merchandise. 

Perhaps you simply lack the 
time to build up such a fund or do 
not seem to have any excess in- 
come to put into it. Rather than 
sign a credit agreement with the 
store you will no doubt be better 
off borrowing the money from 
some other source and paying cash 
for the purchase. In the order of 
favorable rates these sources would 
include credit unions, commercial 
and industrial banks, and insur- 
ance policies. 

‘Consider yourself fortunate if 
you can join a credit union at your 
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parish, factory or office, labor 
union, or club. These credit unions 
are co-operative organizations set 
up to encourage thrift among the 
members and make small loans to 
the same members. Credit unions 
are chartered under state or fed- 
eral laws and make loans to mem- 
bers at an interest rate figured at 
1% per month (or 12% a year) 
on the unpaid balance. This 
amounts to about one third the 
rate charged by personal finance 
companies. 

Credit unions can make loans at 
these rates because they are non- 
profit, use volunteer services, and 
operate on a low overhead which 
usually includes donated rent, 
light, etc. More than 10,000,000 
Americans belong to 18,200 credit 
unions whose combined assets ap- 
proach $4 billion. 

Commercial banks have invaded 
the small loan business in recent 
years and now court the person 
who wishes to borrow only a 
couple of hundred dollars. Banks 
quote a “discount” rate rather than 
the true interest rate. In other 
words, they deduct the interest at 
the beginning and give the bor- 
rower the balance, expecting equal 
monthly payments. If you want to 
borrow $100 at a 6% discount rate 
the bank deducts $6 to start and 
gives you only $94. As in install- 
ment purchases, you have the 
average use of only half the loan. 
In this case you would have the 
average use of $47 during the re- 
payment period and you therefore 
would discover that the 6% dis- 
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count rate really comes to approxi- 
mately 12% true interest. In gen- 
eral, the true interest rate will be 
slightly more than double the 
quoted discount rate. Even this 
may be less than what a depart- 
ment store will charge and if you 
cannot get a credit-union loan you 
will probably find a local bank 
your best loan source. 

Industrial banks of the Morris 
plan use the same discount method 
of computing interest. For all prac- 
tical purposes you should consider 
any extra charges for insurance, in- 
vestigation, and the like as inter- 
est. Thus if the lending agency de- 
ducts not only the $6 on a $100 
loan but also $1 for investigation 
and $2 for insurance you are pay- 
ing a total of $9 for the use of an 
average balance of $45.50. 

Some people have accumulated 
a cash or loan value on their in- 
surance policies and can get loans 
from the companies at 6% rates. 
Naturally these rates are low since 
this is the policyholder’s own 
money and the insurance company 
assumes no risk in the transaction. 
The amount of the outstanding 
loan will be deducted from bene- 
fits in case of death. Your policy 
will show the loan value according 
to the number of years you have 
paid premiums. 

Small loan companies or con- 
sumer finance companies perform 
a real service for certain classes of 
the population. They operate in 
33 states which have enacted small 
loan laws. Not everyone can join 
a credit union, qualify for a bank 
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loan, or borrow on their life in- 
surance. When such a family needs 
emergency cash for a medical bill 
or some other purpose it must go 
to the consumer finance compan- 
ies. 

Last year one family in five got 
a small loan from a consumer fi- 
nance company. The companies 
loan billions of dollars annually at 
interest rates averaging 36% a 
year. Generally these loans are 
made on the borrower's signature 
or character alone. Small loan laws 
provide for a degree of state super- 
vision and limit both the amount 
of the loan ($300 to $500 in most 
states) and the legal interest rate. 

Rates are figured at between 
3% and 3%% per month on the 
unpaid balance which comes to 


36% to 42% a year. Thus a per- 
son who gets a $100 loan at 3% 
and pays back $10 a month would 
pay $3 interest the first month, 
$2.70 the second month, etc. This 
is about three times what he would 
pay to a credit union or commer- 
cial bank. Obviously if a family 
can get credit from a credit union 
or bank it will not patronize a per- 
sonal finance company at much 
higher interest rates. 

We need not imagine that these 
finance companies are making ex- 
horbitant profits at 36% interest 
rates. Small loans involve costs of 
investigation, bookkeeping, adver- 
tising, profit to stockholders, re- 
serve for bad risks, collection fees, 
overhead, and salaries. 

What can be protested are the 
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high-powered advertising cam- 
paigns launched by many personal 
finance firms. Direct mail adver- 
tising includes fancy certificates 
which can be “exchanged” for 
cash at the nearby loan office. 
Sometimes families are encouraged 
to borrow money at 36% for TV 
sets, vacations, and luxuries, and 
more often than not they do not 
know the true interest rate they 
will be paying. 

Finally, some people are forced 
to hock jewelry, musical instru- 
ments, and cameras at pawn shops. 
They get a loan on from 60% to 
90% of the value of the goods 
and pay as much as 24% to 
100% interest. If they cannot re- 
deem their deposits they forfeit 
them in lieu of payment. 

Still others, particularly those in 
states with ineffective or no small 
loan laws, enter into agreements 
with loan sharks who charge from 
100% to 500% and more. Racke- 
teers operating outside the law of- 
fer to loan a needy person $5 
provided he pays back $6 the next 
week which means an interest rate 
of 1,400%! Families living in 
states without effective small loan 
laws must be particularly wary 
about loan agreements. Kansas, 
Missouri, Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and South Carolina 
have no such protective laws, and 
Alabama, Arkansas, the District of 
Columbia, Delaware, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, and Wyoming carry 
inadequate laws on the books. A 
family that finds itself forced to 
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deal with pawn shops and loan 
sharks should seek assistance from 
social welfare agencies and legal 
aid societies. 


Average Rates Paid by 
Users of Consumer Credit 


Credit enion ...........;............ 12% 
Commercial bank ................ 12% 
Industrial bank ................... 15% 


Consumer finance company 36% 


42% 
Illegal lenders ....................-- 260% 
Merchants have made _install- 


ment buying so easy that this prac- 
tice has become one of the chief 
pitfalls in family finance. The com- 
bination of impatience, ignorance 
of credit costs, and the lure of 
nominal down payments impels 
thousands of families to contract 
for installment purchases which 
no intelligent person would con- 
sider. Eventually the total of 
monthly payments for mortgage, 
automobile, TV set, appliances, 
furniture, clothing, and jewelry 
leaves little or nothing for such 
necessities as food, drugs, educa- 
tion, etc. 

Families that consistently buy 
on credit not only ignore the true 
cost of credit but get into the 
habit of buying the “deluxe” model 
for a few extra pennies a week. 
They cheerfully forget about the 
extra $40 for some superfluous fea- 
ture and end up with washers that 
do everything but hang the clothes 
in the closet. If they were paying 
cold cash they would prefer stan- 
dard models. 
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Perhaps the most vicious plan 
devised in recent years has been 
revolving credit. In this plan a 
family estimates what it can afford 
to pay each month and the total 
amount of available credit is com- 
puted from this estimate and pri- 
vate credit investigation. For ex- 
ample, a family decides it can pay 
$40 a month and the store then 
decides it will grant $240 credit 
for six months. The balance is 
subject to a rate of about 18% 
a year. The worst feature of this 
plan is that the family is encour- 
aged to “add on” purchases from 
other departments of the store once 
they manage to pay off part of the 
balance. For example, after the 
first month the family: has paid 
$40 and reduced its balance to 
$200; it is then invited to buy an- 
other $40 worth of goods to use up 
its full credit allowance. By this 
type of persuasion a family can 
be kept in debt permanently. In- 
stead of limiting credit purchases 
to necessary items these families 
find themselves charging shirts, 
shoes, paint, nuts and bolts, un- 
derwear, and a dozen other items 
they could just as well pay for 
with greenbacks. They simply add 
18% or more to the cost of what 
they buy, and those who fall for 
the revolving credit pitch are us- 
ually those who can least afford 
to pay an extra premium on their 
purchases. 

No one benefits by revolving 
credit except the stores that spon- 
sor these plans and they do so 
only at the expense of their con- 
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sciences. Credit managers in can- 
did moments shake their heads 
over the stupidity of customers 
who clamor for such accounts. 

The whole question of why 
people take so easily to credit buy- 
ing involves more psychology than 
economics. Psychologists tell us 
that many people like the security 
of having money in the bank while 
they still buy what they want, re- 
gardless of cost. Some people hate 
to make major and final decisions 
and they subconsciously think that 
credit buying is less “final” than a 
cash transaction. Others think 
credit buying is the modern way 
to shop and adds to their personal 
prestige. This type is a sucker for 
the salesman who sighs, “Well, of 
course, if you can’t afford this TV 
console . . .” At the mere sugges- 
tion the customer rares up, glares 
at the salesman, and sneers, “I'll 
take it — the one with the plati- 
num dials and fruitwood cabinet 
— and here’s my $10 down.” 

For centuries the Church has 
viewed money-lending with the 
gravest reservations. In a_prein- 
dustrial era Christians were for- 
bidden to engage in the practice of 
lending money for interest. Usury, 
the lending of money for exhorbit- 
ant rates, is a form of theft and 
therefore violates the Seventh 
Commandment. The interest rates 
charged many poor and middle- 
income families by some mer- 
chants and lenders comes close to 
usury. Unfortunately it is the poor 
family, with little or no assets be- 
sides character and a number of 
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small children, that must pay the 
highest rates for a small emer- 
gency loan. 

To summarize: pay cash when- 
ever possible and limit yourself to 
noninterest 30- and 60-day charge 
accounts. Figure out what you are 
really paying for loans on install- 
ment purchases. Shop around for 
credit and you will probably find 
the best arrangements at credit 
unions and personal Joan depart- 
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ments of banks. Avoid personal 
finance companies if possible and 
steer clear of revolving credit 
plans, pawn shops, and _ loan 
sharks. Build up a purchase fund 
and replenish the fund for the next 
purchase. Recognize that you can- 
not put your financial affairs in 
order if you regularly pay 14% 
to 24% more for the things you 
buy than your credit-wise neigh- 
bor. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 
By O. A. Battista 


A contented husband is one who will plant flowers for his wife 


without being asked to. 


Most parents admire activity in their child especially by the 
time he is old enough to take over the lawnmower. 


* 


A dangerous mother-in-law is one who is not satisfied with 
being a coach, but insists on taking over as referee. 


One of the most satisfying feelings a host can get comes from 
seeing his guests leave when he hoped they would. 


* 


How bright a child appears to its parents frequently depends 
on how easy the questions are that he asks his parents. 


* 


When it comes to running errands you can’t beat little boys 


and married men. 
* 


Middle age is the time of life when the hardest thing to raise in 


your garden is your knees. 


* * | 
* 
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How serious is the “population explosion”? Is mankind headed 

for self-destruction? To get authoritative answers to the popu- 

lation question, The Sign interviewed Colin Clark, one of the 

world’s outstanding demographers. Clark is Director of the 

Agricultural Economics Research Institute, Oxford Univer- 

sity England. He is also a director of the U.S. Econometric 
Institute 


The Population BLESSING 


Condensed from The Sign 


s AN authority on popu- 
lation, Mr. Clark, are 
you concerned about 

the population “problem” in 
the world today? 

Yes. There is a world popu- 
lation problem. But I think it is 
being greatly exaggerated, es- 
pecially when it comes to those 
dismal forecasts about the fu- 
ture. 

The rapidity of the growth 
rate of population has pro- 
voked cries of alarm from 
many quarters. Some scientists 
and even some religious lead- 
ers are sounding notes of grave 
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warning about the limitation 
of the earth’s resources and ap- 
pealing to the people to cut 
down the increase in the popu- 
lation. 

Much of this talk seems to 
border on hysteria. 

You aren’t worried, then? 

I am concerned about it; yet, 
I am glad that the problem 
exists. 

Why? 

Because the solution to the 
problem will make it necessary 
for growing populations to im- 
prove their economies and give 
richer opportunities for the de- 
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velopment of a fuller life. His- 
‘tory shows that population 
growth has been a major stim- 
ulus to human progress in the 
field of industry, technology, 
agriculture, immigration, ex- 
ploration, political maturity, 
and general culture. Human 
nature tends to be conserva- 
tive. It doesn’t like to move 
unless it’s pushed. As they say, 
necessity is the mother of in- 
vention. 

In a recent article in Atlantic 
Monthly, Frank W. Notestein, 
president of the Population 
Council, declared that “we 
teeter on the brink of self- 
destruction by allowing popu- 
lation growth to outstrip eco- 
nomic advance.” Do you agree? 
I’ve known Professor Note- 
stein very well and I like him 
very much. But his knowledge 
of agriculture is very limited. 
Most demographers know little 
about economics. 

You don’t think, then, that 
population growth is outstrip- 
ping economic advance? 

I know of very few areas in 
the world where this is so. 
There are rare and abnormal 
exceptions, as in Burma and 
Indonesia, where political in- 
stability and wars have upset 
all normal conditions of life, 
and where (although we do not 
accurately know) population 
growth probably stopped while 
the disorder prevailed. 

How, then, do you account 
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for the fact that two-thirds of 
the world suffers from hunger 
and undernourishment? 

That is not a fact. I know 
that it is frequently quoted, 
It’s been around the world so 
often that everyone believes it. 
The Food Research Institute of 
Stanford University did an in- 
teresting bit of intellectual de- 
tective work to check up on it, 
They traced it back to the 
Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, which quoted Lord 
Boyd-Orr, Chancellor of the 
University of Glasgow. I’ve 
known him for a long time. He 
is rather rash in his judgments. 
His high figure about two- 
thirds of the human race suf- 
fering from hunger and under- 
nourishment is nothing more 
than an error which resulted 
when he inadvertently mixed 
up two columns of his statisti- 
cal tables. 

Is the figure greatly exag- 
gerated? 

Certainly. In the sense of an 
actual shortage of calories, I 
would say that there is no part 
of the world that is constantly 
hungry. You do get intermit- 
tent local calorie shortages in 
many parts of Asia. It is only 
fair to say, of course, that a 
large part of the world is on 
a very dull diet — mainly of 
cereals. But, with regard to the 
necessity of having animal 
proteins, present-day  physi- 
ologists have done some careful 
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testing in this matter. They 
tested many people whose pre- 
dilections or religion compel a 
strictly vegetarian diet. From 
the results it appears that ani- 
mal proteins, though tastier, 
are not physiologically neces- 
sary. 

Could you name some in- 
stances of countries pushing 
ahead as the result of a popu- 
lation “problem”? 

Take the U.S. Some few 
centuries ago the Indians 
found themselves with a seri- 
ous population problem. Popu- 
lation had risen to half a mil- 
lion and the land now consti- 
tuting the U.S. and Canada just 
would not suffice to support 
them all by hunting and fish- 
ing. Their necessity led them 
to discover the use of maize. 
Knowledge of corn-growing 
spread northward from Mex- 
ico. their primitive 
methods of agriculture gradu- 
ally developed much more ef- 
fective methods to sustain a 
greater number. of 
people. 

The same thing happened in 
Europe at a much earlier date. 
From the hunting and fishing 
stage to primitive agriculture, 
thence to scientific agriculture, 
and from there to the Indus- 
trial Revolution, we have pro- 


ceeded to attain the age of 
technology. 

When a_ country finds its 
population outstripping its 
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agricultural resources, it soon 
begins to develop industry and 
commerce. The first well- 
known example of that was 
with the ancient Greeks in the 
seventh century B.C. They 
complained about their inade- 
quate land. They were infelli- 
gent and enterprising. I don’t 
want to sound deterministic, 
but their very necessities help- 
ed goad them on to creating 
one of the world’s finest civili- 
zations. It was a commercial 
and emigrating civilization. It 
subsequently produced one of 
the world’s greatest cultures. 

In Europe, in the 16th and 
17th centuries, the Dutch found 
their growing population press- 
ing on their agricultural re- 
souces. They became more in- 
dustrious — and venturesome; 
they founded New York — and 
became great manufacturers 
and traders. 

And in England where Mal- 
thus lived? 

Malthus lived in the late 
18th and early 19th centuries. 
As do sO many modern demo- 
graphers, with far too little 
data for adequate judgment 
Malthus pessimistically con- 
cluded that the population 
tends to multiply faster than 
its means of subsistence. He 
appealed for a checking of the 
population by prudential re- 
straint. (But he would have 
opposed use of mechanical de- 
vices for contraceptives.) As a 
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matter of fact, in the England 
of his day, the population was 
beginning to press quite heav- 
ily on agricultural resources. 
Fortunately, our British an- 
cestors did not listen to Mal- 
thus. If they had, Britain 
would have remained a simple, 
18th-century-style agrarian 
country; the U.S. and Aus- 
tralia would not been 


populated; or Britain today 
might be half populated by 
Spaniards. British industry 


would never have developed; 
and Europe and America, 
which learned their original 
industrial techniques from 
Britain, would not be what 
they are today. 

You think the present popu- 
lation pressures in India will 
ultimately work to the bene- 
fit of that nation? 

Yes, certainly. This reminds 
me of what Gandhi said to me 
once when I had an interview 
with him in India shortly be- 
fore he died. He said, “Nehru 
is making a great mistake in 
trying to make food cheap — 
and to make it easier for the 
Indians. On the whole they are 
an idle lot and they won’t do 
any work unless you put them 
under pressure.” Gandhi knew 
his own country. 

Is the population question 
providential in India? 

I think that population 
growth is God’s instrument in 
bringing about change. When 
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we try to restrict it artificially, 
we are not only committing an 
economic mistake, but we are 
blaspheming against Divine 
Providence. With respect to 
India, I have no doubt that its 
population problems will be 
worked out in half a century 
or so. India will be a powerful 
country and a great influence 
in the world. 

What is your answer to those 
who say we must use artifi- 
cial birth prevention methods 
to save ourselves self- 
destruction? 

When I attended the World 
Population Conference in 1954, 
Professor Sauvy, leader of the 
French delegation, declared, 
unanswerably, “If population 
limitation were the key to eco- 
nomic progress, then France 
should be the wealthiest coun- 
try in the world by now.” 
France had followed the ad- 
vice of Malthus. France had 
seemed to be on the point of 
dominating the world in 1798. 
In the 1800’s Onanism and 
divorce became fashionable. 
The size of the French family 
began to decline early in the 
19th century. Since then, her 
influence in the world has 
steadily declined. The recur- 
ring inflations which France 
has suffered are economic con- 
sequences of the excessive bur- 
den of pensions and other 
overhead costs which an aging 
country has to carry. Fortun- 
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ately, today the trend in 
France has been reversed — as 
also in the U.S. Yet there con- 
tinue to be many prominent 
leaders among Western nations 
who are clamoring for restric- 
tion on other’ populations 
throughout the world. At the 
World Population Conference, 
American and British spokes- 
men were loudest in their ap- 
peals for limiting population 
growth. Secretly, Asian and 
African leaders laughed at 
them — or rather they sneer- 
ed at them. 

Does Nehru have this atti- 
tude? 

Nehru uses double talk. For 
Western consumption he dis- 
cusses arificial birth limitation 
sympathetically. But his atti- 
tude toward the national popu- 
lation is different when he is 
confronted with the true tradi- 
tions of India. 

Is emigration necessary for 
India? 

The solution for India’s 
problem will be greater indus- 
trialization and economic de- 
velopment. Under population 
pressure, these have begun. 
Such development is perfectly 
feasible in the case of the In- 
dians. But people have to be 
taught to make the effort. 

Would you care to make an 
estimate of the number of 
people that could subsist on 
this planet in a comfortable 
state of existence? 
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Well, without conjecturing 
about synthetic food and the 
use of food grown in the sea,* 
and confining my calculations 
merely to present means of 
production and available re- 
sources, I would estimate that 
the earth could support a popu- 
lation of at least 28 billion 
people (nine times the present 
population).** This figure is 
based on an American style of 
dietary consumption and the 
Dutch manner of agricultural 
production — each represent- 
ing the highest standard avail- 
able. 

If, however, we base our cal- 
culations on a less varied diet 
similar to that of the Japan- 
ese, who rely on fish protein 
rather than meat protein, then 
I would place the potential 
subsisting population of the 
world at 95 billion. This figure 
would also use Japanese meth- 
ods of productivity. 

You are, then, optimistic for 
the future? 

If you mean that mankind 
will never again be overtaken 
by any great disaster, I am not 
optimistic in that sense. Di- 
sasters may come. However, 
I am optimistic in my first be- 
lief in an Almighty Providence 
who has created the earth for 


*See “The Sea: Inexhaustible 
Breadbasket,”” The Family Digest, 
August, “58. 


*See “The Population Explosion,” 
The Family Digest, August, ‘59. 
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mankind and commanded him 
to increase and multiply for 
some tremendously important 
and eternal purpose which ex- 
tends far beyond the horizons 
of this planet. 

Moreover, Christians are 
aware of the fact that one day 
God is going to bring this 
world to an end. For all I 
know, that may be a thousand 
or hundreds of thousands of 
years hence. Man may be des- 
tined to populate the universe. 
At present, this is God’s secret. 
God knows what He is doing, 


and I think it ill behooves cer- 
tain statesmen of today to be 
making detailed plans _ for 
many centuries ahead. The 
course of history changes. 

Do you feel that advocates 
of artificial birth prevention 
are offering any constructive 
advice for solving population 
problems? 

On the contrary, I think that 
following such advice brings 


decay to a people. Divorce and 
family decline are accelerated 
by artificial birth prevention 
methods, 
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‘It Might Come in Handy 


By Marie Wynne Clark 


NE OF THE things I like most 
O about my husband is that 

he is a graceful loser. Just 
last night, for instance, he lost an 
argument that has been raging be- 
tween us (with fretful complaining 
or occasional anger and despair on 
his part, and of course, sweet rea- 
son on mine) for over 20 years. 
He finally admitted after a burst 
of almost hysterical laughter that 
he gave up. “Bowed to the inevi- 
table” was actually the way he ex- 
pressed it. 

It all started when he discov- 
ered, right after we were married, 
that I save things. As a matter of 
fact, all the women in my family 
for generations back have saved 


All the women in her 
family for generations 


back have saved things 


things. And, as I keep pointing out 
to him, you'd be surprised how 
often they come in handy. All 
those objects that my husband 
would throw out, I mean. Moth- 
er’s old button hook for example, 
has been in use quite awhile 
now as a back zipper-upper. 

I remember, too, a couple of 
years ago when we were invited 
to a Roaring Twenties costume 
party. I just phoned Mother and 
asked her if she had anything 
suitable for us to wear. She did, 
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of course. For 30 years she’d held 
on to a beautiful black pleated 
chiffon and lace dress because it 
was too nice to throw away. Even 
the matching hat and shoes fit me. 
My father is not a saver so all 
Mother found for my husband to 
wear was an old red wool bathing 
suit that the moths had worked 
on, and he caught a terrible cold 
besides having everyone laugh at 
him. But still, as I reminded him, 
if Mother had thrown those things 
away we might not have been able 
to go to the party, let alone win 
the prizes for the funniest (him) 
and the most authentic (me). 

We first actually had words 
over this thriftiness when I 
brought home a stack of magazines 
from Mother's the first year we 
were married. He said it was ridic- 
ulous and what in the world was 
I going to do with 20 issues of 
Child Life Magazine, 1924 to 1926 
issues? As I pointed out then and 
again later, eventually we would 
be glad we had them. 

The day came too. One of our 
children took a course called 
“Consumer’s Education” in which 
neither the textbook nor teacher 
had changed in 20 years. Each 
child was given a list of Seals 
and guarantees to find and bring 
to class. The teacher told us how 
pleased he was with our girl. 
“She’s the first child in more than 
15 years to bring in every one of 
them. I kept telling the children 
that if they tried they could find 
the Prudence Penny Seal, but chil- 
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dren these days just don’t seem 
to try as hard as their parents did 
to turn in perfect papers.” 

My husband still contends that 
the only honest thing to have done 
was to tell the teacher where 
daughter found the seal—in the 
April 1925 issue of Child Life. He 
had to admit, though, that it was 
nice she got an A in the course, 

Those aren’t the only things 
I’ve saved for the children’s school 
work, In 1939 the drug store gave 
me a calendar with the “Rivers 
of America” in color. I insisted on 
saving it for future school work 
even when my husband took a dim 
view of obsolete dates. He pointed 
out quite logically that we didn’t 
have any children, and indeed we 
didn’t for another three years, but 
I still have the calendar and 
we've used TWO of the pictures 
already. 

My husband also fusses about 
empty boxes. Everytime we move 
he looks desperately apologetic 
when he has to explain to the 
movers abovt the two enormous 
but weightless cartons. “Those are 
boxes filled with empty boxes,” he 
always says, looking horribly em- 
barrassed, although why he should 
be I don’t know. Boxes are cer- 
tainly something that come in 
handy. He says he’s the first to 
admit that BUT (he always ends 
a reasonable remark with ‘but’) 
he doesn’t think that anyone but 
Montgomery Wards needs such a 
big supply. 

Of course, there are a few things 
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like my first corsage, pressed for 
many years in the 1932 World 
Almanac, our old ration books, 
with two sugar stamps left in 
them, and a half filled book of 
discontinued Thrifty Pink Stamps 
that I haven’t found a use for yet. 
But they're so small that they 
don’t get in the way up there on 
the top shelf of the linen closet. 

Actually though, to be fair, it 
wasn’t until he noticed this trait 
coming out in his first born 
(seemingly it is passed in the 
blood from mother to daughter) 
that the poor man really began to 
fight wi could see that he had 
a justifiable complaint at the time 
but I still don’t think he should 
have tried quite so hard to dis- 
courage her. She was only two 
years old and wanted to save her 
jack o’ lantern until the next year’s 
Halloween, so she stuck it in the 
back of her closet. 

Of course, she didn’t know that 
fresh pumpkins have a limited life 
span and she and I both felt very 
badly when Daddy had to fumi- 
gate the room to remove the long 
whiskers of mold from the closet. 
I'm happy to report, though, that 
she was not completely discour- 
aged from her thriftiness, and this 
same child, now 16, is the one 
that brought her father’s resistance 
to complete collapse last night. 

The way it happened was that 
our youngest lost his first tooth 
just before bedtime. Literally lost 
it. First from his mouth and then, 
while he was admiring it, from 
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his hot little hand. It was a real 
tragedy. He had been so happy 
anticipating his first visit from the 
Tooth Fairy who presumably 
would leave him a fortune in pen- 
nies in return for his little tooth. 
No tooth, no money, he insisted. 
He knew the Fairy Rules, he as- 
sured me with tear-filled eyes as 
he ran from the room before I 
could think of how to make an 
exception to the Fairy Rules. 

Sister took over then. She whis- 
pered to him and the two of them 
vanished into her room. When he 
emerged with a big happy grin on 
his face, he opened his hand to 
show us what he had. It was a 
big ugly molar with long roots. 

“And just where did that come 
from?” asked Father with a horri- 
fied look at his daughter’s beauti- 
ful permanent teeth that represent 
several years of costly orthodontia. 

“Oh,” replied his pride and joy 
casually, “that’s the last tooth I 
lost— about four years ago. I 
saved it. Figured it might come 
in handy some day. And it did, 
didn’t it?” 

That’s when the man in our 
lives gave that hysterical laugh I 
mentioned earlier and said, “I give 
up. I bow to the inevitable. It’s in 
the blood. It’s bigger than all of 
us. 
Then he hid behind his news- 
paper, shoulders shaking, and mut- 
tered something that sounded like, 
“Lost a tooth? Here, have one of 
mine. Everything comes in handy 
— around here anyway.” h 
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What a wonderful feeling it must 
be to a mother to know she has 
raised good Christian children, 
and what a feeling of joy for 
those children who have known 
the love of a good mother 


Condensed from 
The Christian Family 


Irene Boyd 


he MADE the world a little 
br ig hter wherever she 
would go.” The words of that old 
song kept running through my 
mind, even though the choir was 
singing a funeral Mass. There 
wasn’t a dry eye among. the 
mourners, except, perhaps, for my 
own. And I couldn’t cry. My throat 
ached so bad that I could hardly 
breathe, but I couldn’t cry. I - 


26 The Christian Family (November, '69), Divine Word 
Missionaries, Techny, IIl. 
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sat there remembering — not the. 


way she looked in her casket — 
but the way she was when she was 
alive. “Introibo ad altare Dei” the 
priest began, and I tried to focus 
my attention on the Mass. But my 
mind kept doing flashbacks, and 
my thoughts kept getting tangled 
up with the words of the Mass and 
the things I kept remembering. 

Springtime in the _ country. 
Apple blossoms and purple lilacs 
— fresh garden vegetables — mat- 
ing birds and baby rabbits, and all 
the other things that come to life 
in the springtime. Then summer 
with its fulness — ripe red cherries, 
delicious apples — strawberries on 
the vine. Memories that never left 
me. Memories no one could take 
away. They were real, because mo- 
ther made them real, gave them a 
meaning all of her own. 

I could see her now standing 
over a kitchen range, little beads 
of perspiration on her forehead. 
But her smile as warm as the pies 
she was baking. “Go wash now,” 
she would say, “supper will soon 
be ready, and we're having apple 
pie.” Apple pie! It was my favorite, 
and she made it as no one else 
could make it. So I would run out- 
side to a basin under a tree and 
splash in the water until the rest of 
the family would come in. 

Supper time was family time. 
We would gather around the big 
kitchen table and all take part in 
the conversation, but I suppose in 
simple words, it would be just fam- 
ily talk. Dad would tell about the 


new calf or-the litter. of pigs — the 
money he hoped to make on the 
strawberries, or that he was wor- 
ried about the blight on the fruit 
trees. We kids would talk about 
our interests — the little ones, the 
birds’ nest found — the new chick- 
ens — the neighbor’s new baby. 
The older ones, about the 4-H 
club or grange activities, church 
events and trips to the city. There 
was always a good family feeling 
— sometimes we'd argue, even 
fight, but mother would intervene 
in her gentle way. Dad was truly 
the head of the house, but mother 
was the peacemaker and counselor. 

With mother one always had a 
feeling of security and confidence. 
Everything always had a reason 
for being — and that reason always 
went back to God. I remember the 
cold winter nights when the wind 
would whistle around the corners 
of the house. Our house sat high 
on a knob and when the wind blew 
hard, the house would seem to 
sway a bit, as if it would be shak- 
en from its foundation. I'd get 
afraid when the wind would blow 
and my imagination would drum 
up grotesque happenings while the 
windows rattled and the firelight 
made weird shadows on the win- 
dow blinds. I'd run to mother and 
she’d scoff gently and say, “Don’t 
you know the wind is God’s wind? 
Perhaps He wants to tell us some- 
thing by the wind. Maybe the poor 
souls are suffering tonight. Why 
don’t you go back to bed and say 
a prayer for them?” 
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I remember other times, too. 
Times when the family would be 
gathered around the old stove in 
the dining room. Dad and mother 
usually reading the paper, or most- 
ly dad reading and mother sew- 
ing, and we kids playing cards, 
checkers, or reading and sewing, 
too. And the phone would ring 
with startling sharpness. Dad 
would drop his paper and look at 
mother. “Guess I better go hitch 
up the horse,” and he’d put on his 
heavy jacket and go out into the 
cold. I'd worry a little as I'd watch 
mother say something to the older 
girls in a low voice and then dis- 
appear into her room. In a little 
while she’d return, dressed in a 
heavy dress, warm coat, and a 
scarf tied round her head. “Be 
good children,” she’d say, “and 
don’t be afraid, I'll be back soon.” 

But that soon sometimes 
wouldn’t be till morning — and al- 
ways she’d come in with a bright 
smile and tell us about one of our 
relatives or neighbors getting a 
new baby. I used to wonder then 
why it was whenever mamma went 
to visit someone late at night that 
they always got a new baby, and 
sometimes I'd wish a little wist- 
fully that she’d bring one home. 

The ringing of the bells brought 
me back to the present, and I 
glanced about me once more. They 
were here now — most of the wo- 
men whose babies mamma _ had 
helped deliver. So were the babies 
— now grown — some of them 


with children of their own. I re- 


member one lady saying to my 
older sister, “Your mother is like 
a candle in the dark — shedding a 
light wherever she goes.” This lady 
had 10 children, and my mother 
had helped deliver all of them. 
She had made the statement once 
that she didn’t believe she would 
have the courage to have her 
babies, if mother wasn’t with her 
at the time. She was sitting here 
now, across from me, tears stream- 
ing down her face. 

Somehow mother never seemed 
to grow old despite her many 
years. I could never picture her 
either helpless or idle. Whenever 
we went to visit her there was al- 
ways a dress or a skirt she had 
made for the children — and rolls 
or pies just waiting to be eaten. 
Whenever she stepped in the door- 
way when she came to visit us, 
the children greeted her with the 
words — “Grandma, are you going 
to make us some rolls or apple 
pie?” I used to protest, but to no 
avail. She loved to bake. It made 
her feel loved and needed. So 
closely did the children associate 
grandma with baking that when I 
told them she was dead, my little 
girl spoke up, “Oh, now granmas 
can’t bake any more pies.” 

“Of course she can,” my five 
year old consoled her. “She’s 
probably making pies for God 
right now.” 

Pies for God! The bells rang for 
the Consecration and I knelt this 
time — full attention on the Mass. 
During the Communion I prayed 
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for her soul, and wished I could 
ease the ache in my throat. Why 
couldn’t I cry. Was it because I 
just knew she was now in better 
hands? 

The sound of sobbing made me 
turn my head. There sat my sister- 
in-law. She, more than all the rest 
of us, would miss her now. For 
when mother’s own daughters had 
married and moved away, she 
came back with my brother to help 
run the farm. For 33 years they 
had shared a common home, 
through sickness and health, good 
times and bad — and in all that 
time, my sister-in-law said she had 
never heard mother raise her voice 
or complain. What a tribute from 
a daughter-in-law! 

The priest walked over to the 
altar railing and motioned for us to 
sit down. 

“The thought stayed with me all 
during the Mass,” he said, “as I 
noticed the attendance at this un- 
usually large funeral, about the 
blessings of a large family. What 
a wonderful feeling it must be to 
a mother to know she has raised 
good Christian children, and what 
a feeling of joy for those children 
who have known the love of a 
good mother. What an inspiration 
this mother’s life has been, not 
only to her own children and 
grandchildren, but to her friends 
— neighbors, and all who knew 

er. 

“I feel that I knew her well — 
her courage in trials, her total sub- 
mission to God’s will, her fulfil- 
ment of her duties. Motherhood is 
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never without its rewards and com- 
pensations — and never more so 
than at the hour of death. God 
granted her the blessing of her 
children around her. In her last 
hours she was never alone. She 
received Holy Communion shortly 
before her death and prayed with 
her family till her lips failed in 
their power to move. I am sure 
that all of you will miss her, yet: 
death could be the only answer to 
her life. For it is only through 
death that one can reap their re- 
ward. You may grieve for her now, 
but I am sure she is closer to you 
than she has ever been. And such 
is the blessing of a big family, you 
have each other in your grief as 
you did in your joys, and you are 
never alone. And some day you 
will all be united in Heaven.” 
The blessing of a big family — 
young mothers with their fifth or 
sixth child begin looking proudly 
around — “A candle in the dark.” 
Even in death, I thought, she still 
sheds her light. She had found 
true happiness and blessings in the 
simple things. And how much 
there was to be had in just being 
a true wife and mother — a career 
that a glamor-mad world has done 
so much to belittle in the eyes of 
young wives and mothers-to-be. 
The tears I couldn’t shed came 
now as I followed the procession 
out of the church. I would ask no 
more of God than for the grace to 
live as she had lived and to die as 
she had died — with Him in my 
heart, my rosary in hand, and my 
children around mel & 
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The first step parents can take is to-establish authority 


Hicu Scuoot Proms: 


By 
Mary Dunne 


What Should Be Done About Them? 


(CF UNIOR PROM coming up,” 
young Bill enthuses, above 
the radio’s rapid tempo. “I 
think I'll ask Kathy.” 

His parents nod _ benevolently. 
Junior prom. In a burst of nostalgia 
they recalled pink organdy dresses 
and sweet music in a festooned 
gymnasium. They envision Bill, 


with the price of a post-dance 
snack in his good-suit pocket, es- 
corting Kathy in her ruffled formal. 

When the big night arrives, it 
is evident that the musical beat is 
not the only thing that has changed 
with the years. Instead of a tas- 
selled dance tally, Kathy wears on 
her wrist an orchid bracelet, a 
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floral innovation to cope with the 
strapless gown; while Bill, re- 
splendent in white dinner jacket, 
is preoccupied with more financial 
details than a tycoon. 

Dinner reservations being as- 
sured, the dusk-to-dawn soiree be- 
gins with progressive “coke-tail” 
parties at various homes. The prom 
itself is lost in the shuffle, being 
squeezed in between house-hop- 
ping, restaurant dining and the 
early morning round of night 
clubs. The evening’s success is 
measured by the amount of ground 
covered. This brings the somewhat 
wilted teenagers to the hour of 
early Mass. After church, an 
elaborate breakfast provides the 
festivity’s finale. 

Why has the formal school dance 
metamorphosed into an expensive 
endurance marathon? Old cliches 
are trotted out as answers: pros- 
perity, faster paced living, earlier 
social maturity. 

“We don’t like it,” Bill’s parents 
lament, and with good reason. Ac- 
cidents occur every year follow- 
ing proms because boys, worn out 
after such long, keyed-up evenings, 
have dozed at car wheels from 
nothing but sheer fatigue. 

“We won't close an eye until 
she gets home,” admit Kathy’s 
parents, aware that the. all-night 
celebration holds moral dangers, 
even for such wholesome young 


people.* 
There’s the financial aspect, too. 


*See High School Proms—Good or 
Bad?,’’ May, ‘57 Family Digest. 


“Some of the fellow who'd like to 
go, can’t make it,” Bill discloses. 
“It’s costing me almost 50 dollars,” 
He checks off the items: prom bid, 
dinner jacket rental, Kathy’s cor- 
sage, dinner, colored souvenir 
photgraphs (taken at dance), soft 
drinks and cover charge in night 
club, tips in restaurants and coat- 
rooms, breakfast, gasoline. “With 
my part time job, I’ve saved up for 
weeks. Why spend that much on 
one dance? Well, for a prom, every- 
body does.” 

Therein lies today’s answer for 
many behavior patterns — every- 
body else does it. 

Schools, alarmed by the trend 
proms have taken, do all that they 
can to keep them within reason- 
able bounds. Parochial schools in- 
sist upon modest gowns, and have 
strict rules governing arrival, de- 
parture and chaperones. To hold 
down the cost, some hold proms 
on school premises rather than at 
high priced hotels. Others have de- 
vised the plan of keeping the 
youngsters at the prom all night, 
wooing them with entertainment 
and refreshments, on the premise 
that by morning they will be too 
exhausted to go elsewhere. 

But this immoderate expenditure 
of time and money is primarily a 
problem for parents. What can be 
done about solving it? 

Ideally, one collective foot 
should be put down as to the hour 
that all the Kathys and Bills have 
to be home. Unfortunately, that 
will never happen. The lax parent 
will always be with us, as ines-: 
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capable as the one or two vodka- 
toting jokers in every teenage 
crowd. Since permissiveness is 
easier than restriction, indulgent 
and too-busy parents grant their 
children great freedom, upsetting 
the classmates’ sense of balance. 
Recreation is judged on the basis 
of money expended. The smokiest 
pizza parlor is preferable to one’s 
own home. Simple pleasures are 
out of style. 

Teenagers with close family ties 
and an awareness of values can 
eventually be set on an even keel. 
It will be more difficult for the 
“everybodys who are doing it” to 
learn how to replace satiation with 
sound judgment. 

The first positive step that Bill 
and Kathy’s parents can take is to 
establish authority. The young- 
sters must be home at a certain 
time — period. Good example is 
contagious too. Encouraged, Bob 
and Sue’s parents may decide to 
follow suit. 

The hurried, crowded pre-din- 
ner open houses could be elimi- 
nated. Instead of fussing with hors 
d'oeuvres for these rat-race ses- 
sions, several mothers could pool 
their efforts and money on a dinner 
for five or six couples, saving their 
sons 10 dollars each, as well as 
proving how deeply they care 
about the boys’ interests. 

Bill and his friends could look 
into economy measures of their 


own. Is the white dinner jacket 
essential? Could the prom photo- 
grapher print less expensive, wal- 
let-sized photos for those who pre- 
fer them? Would a florist agree to 
a cut-rate if enough boys brought 
corsages from him? 

The parents’ greatest problem is 
post-prom activities. Find out if 
the private homes to which Bill 
and Kathy are going will have 
adequate supervision. If a group 
is coming to your house, make it 
clear that you expect them after 
the dance, not at four o'clock in 
the morning. 

Their hearts may be set on a 
night spot to hear a favorite musi- 
cal personality. Look into its suit- 
ability, and limit them to one 
place. A reputable club is law- 
abiding, for its own sake, about 
withholding liquor from minors. 
But there are other considerations. 
At the plush club (in which Bill 
was paying a dollar for each coke, 
plus cover charge of two dollars’ 
a person), Kathy fled to the pow- 
der room to escape the so-called 
adult humor of the star comedian. 

A picnic or barbecue planned 
for the day following the prom 
can be incentive for comparative- 
ly early retirement. 

But basically, each family must 
make and enforce it’s own rules, 
regardless of what others are do- 
ing. That isn’t easy, but neither is 
any other facet of child-raising. 


Many a man’s good fortune is due to the will power of a de- 
ceased relative. — The Irish Digest. 
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We 
Have 
Two 


Problems 


Condensed from 
The St. 
Anthony Messenger 


HE TWO problems we're referring to can 

possibly be called the Middle Kingdom 

in our family. This kingdom is made up 
of 34-year-old Jane and 2%-year-old Judy—a 
twosome that somehow separates itself from 
the general run of the family hierarchy. We 
probably have no more troubles or difficulties 
than other families, but when our middle 
kingdom put their cunning heads together, 
ideas multiply like rabbits and the result of- 
fers quite a challenge. The two of them share 
secrets that exclude everyone else. They 
synchronize their mischief making, and they 
defend each other against all opposition. On 
the other hand, their battles between them- 
selves are considered strictly private affairs. 
Woe to anyone who tries to interfere. The 
books written by experts on child rearing 
seem to have skipped the chapter that deals 
with these two problems. 


St. Anthony Messenger (February, 60), Franciscan Fathers 33 
of St. John Baptist Province, 1615 Republic St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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The usual situation — they 
both want the same chair. 
Big brother, adopting the 
role of peace maker, offers 
to settle the squabble be- 
tween them—he’ll take the 
chair. So what happens? See 
the next picture. 


The chair forgotten, the two 
musketeers turn their atten- 
tion to the peace maker. 
This should teach him to 
stop interfering in their pri- 
vate affairs. Ouch, Oh, Ouch! 


The tussle is finally broken 
up by the referee. “Poor lil’ 
girl got hurt,” the smaller 
one says coyly, without re- 
vealing their overpowering 
attack on big brother. 


DAY 
TIME 
PROBLEMS oft 
+ 


Inventive genius— children just 
love to make up their own games. 
What ideas these two are cooking 
up is anybody’s guess. 


More teamwork—the one 
distracts while the other 
gets her fingers in the pie. 


As we all know, every child must have its share of affection and atten- 
tion, but there are times when baby brother gets more than he can stand. 


7 
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“Did you say your prayers?” 

“Sure, daddy. We prayed for mom- 
my and daddy and brother and sister 
and Uncle Willie.” 

“Who’s Uncle Willie?” 

“He’s the dog down the street. 
Where is dog heaven, daddy?” 


Getting ready for bed is a 
time to put “delaying tac- 
tics” into operation, especi- 
ally when mother happens 
to leave her lipstick in such 


a han lace. 
dy p 


NIGHT TIME we 
PROBLEMS 


7 Having satisfactorily set- 
J tled the problem of dog 
heaven, daddy makes 
one more valiant effort 
to get them to bed. This 


will still take some do- 
ing. 
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The professions of medi- 
cine and chemistry are 
once again teaming up to 
bring solace to millions 


What Is Being Done to Fight 


Menrat Rerarpation 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


ENTAL RETARDATION is one 
M of the greatest tragedies 
in mankind’s experience. 
It has over the years prevented 
tens of millions of human beings 
from growing up and achieving a 
full and normal status in society. 
According to the latest tally, 
there are more than five million 
mentally retarded persons in 
America. A million and a half of 
these are school-age children. This 
means that 30 out of every 1,000 
youngsters in this country are re- 
tarded, a shocking, sad statistic, 
indeed! But whereas only a rela- 


tively few years ago mentally re- 
tarded children were considered 
almost “beyond hope,” the picture 
is brighter, much brighter for them 
today, thanks to new major break- 
throughs in understanding the 
chemical causes of the disease as 
well as due to the unfailing de- 
votion of thousands of educators 
and devoted, patient parents. 

Mental retardation is not a dis- 
ease; it is simply a practical label 
which covers a great variety of 
different conditions that reflect 
damage to the brain. 

For example, during the past 
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few years great progress has been 
made in the elimination of infan- 
tile jaundice as a cause of severe 
brain damage and subsequent 
mental retardation. Infantile jaun- 
dice is commonly caused by in- 
compatibility of the parents’ blood. 
In such cases the mother may be- 
come sensitized to the unborn 
baby and may react to it as though 
it were a foreign body. Substances 
are built up in the blood of the 
child which cause destruction of 
the blood cells shortly after birth. 
If new blood is quickly supplied to 
the infant in the form of a mas- 
sive transfusion brain damage can 
be avoided. According to many 
authorities, soon mental retarda- 
tion due to infantile jaundice will 
be almost unheard of and an im- 
portant cause of mental retarda- 
tion will have been eliminated. 

Some years ago a type of mental 
retardation called “phenylpyruvic 
amentia” was identified by a 
Scandinavian physician who dis- 
covered that in certain cases a 
harmful chemical, phenylpyruvic 
acid, is excreted in the urine. This 
is abnormal and _ indicates that 
these patients are not able to 
utilize protein foods in the normal 
way; they build up a high concen- 
tration of phenylalanine in their 
blood and this in turn becomes 
converted to the harmful amino 
acid, phenylpyruvic acid, by the 
kidneys. 

Recently a group of English 
workers found that patients with 
this disorder can be placed on a 


May. 


synthetic diet which produces no. 
phenylalanine. If such a diet is. 


started early in life the physical 


growth and mental development of, 


the child proceeds normally. In 
some cases where the disorder has 
been present for years a phenylala- 
nine-free diet can cause a marked 
improvement in mental power. 

This synthetic diet has been 
made available in the United States 
at the University of Utah. If pres- 
ent hopes are fulfilled this diet or 
some improvement on it will elimi- 
nate most cases of phenylpyruvic 
amentia and another cause of men- 
tal retardation will have been con- 
quered. 

Cerebral palsy is more often as- 
sociated with mental retardation 
than is generally supposed. A re- 
cent study of cerebral palsy cases 
has indicated that the intellectual 
defect may be due to a destruc- 
tion of tissue, to the nondevelop- 
ment of important brain areas, or 
in some cases to the erratic be. 


havior of brain cells that are ac-: 


tive but not functioning properly: 
If, in a mentally retarded child, 
there is a highly active epileptic 
process (or if there is a history of 
seizures) this study raises the pos- 
sibility that with proper medica- 
tion the epileptic process could be 
supressed and the misbehaving 
nerve cells made to function nor- 


mally. Cases are now on record, 


where an astonishing improve- 
ment in a child’s performance has 


occurred after the child was placed, 


on medication designed to sup- 
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press the frequency of or eliminate 
completely epileptic seizures. 

When an entire section of the 
brain is so severely injured that it 
does not perform any useful func- 
tions, the removal of the entire dis- 
ordered half of the brain may pro- 
duce an almost miraculous im- 
provement in the child’s behavior. 
This was discovered by a South 
African neurosurgeon. In some 
cases a child who behaves like a 
little wild animal, soiling itself, 
scratching and biting at anyone 
who comes near, after removal of 
the damaged half of the brain, be- 
comes sweet and charming and 
able to carry on a normal life. 

That such an operation can be 
beneficial seems almost incredible, 
considering the large amount of 
brain that is removed but this 
demonstrates dramatically that 
brain areas that are diseased and 
disordered can cause more trouble 
than brain areas that are either 
dead or absent. Astonishing as it 
seems, removal of a diseased and 
disordered section of the brain does 
not increase the weakness or 
paralysis of the child’s weak side 
but actually improves its motor 
power and increases the child’s 
ability to perform voluntary move- 
ments. Of course, only expert neu- 
rologists and neuro-surgeons can 
effect such complex diagnoses and 
operations. 

A type of epilepsy has recently 
been identified which appears in 
infancy as brief spasms or quiver- 
ing’ spells. Apparently: in such 


cases the brain is so severely dis- 
ordered that it cannot generate a 
full-blown epileptic seizure; it can 
only discharge in little fits and 
starts. This convulsive disorder 
tends to clear up by the second 
year of life but 80 percent of 
children who have had it are re- 
tarded severely and 12 percent die. 

The foregoing illness is called 
Hyparhythmia. It can be caused 
by almost any factor that can pro- 
duce serious brain injury; for ex- 
ample, by bacterial or virus infec- 
tion of the brain, by a blow, or by 
oxygen lack. The brain reacts 
much the same way to many types 
of injury; the character of the re- 
action is determined not so much 
by the injury as by the age of the 
patient at the time the brain is in- 
jured. Hyparthythmia is what the 
brain does when it is severely in- 
jured early in infancy. Early in- 
jury tends to produce widespread, 
devastating disorder and is par- 
ticularly likely to affect thinking 
power. With increasing age brain 
injury tends to be limited in extent 
and reduced in severity. 

Fortunately, this tragic sickness 
can be helped by treating the in- 
fant for a few weeks with ACTH. 
If the treatment is used early 
enough, mental retardation is pre- 
vented. Thus medical science has 
registered another victory over a 
common cause of mental retarda- 
tion. 

There are now well over 90 
known causes of mental retarda- 


tion. These include everything 
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from metabolic deficiencies in the 
mother during pregnancy and brain 
damage at birth to negative psy- 
chosocial pressures during the 
child’s early years. There is no 
basis for the belief that all mental 
retardation is due to “poor human 
stock.” Even genius parents can 
produce a subnormal child. But 
it is true that retardation often de- 
pends upon the physical condition 
of the mother during pregnancy. 
A sustained chemical imbalance, 
for instance, may stifle the child's 


brain development. As more 
causes of retardation are discov- 
ered, authorities are confident that 
eventually retardation can be cur- 
tailed by constant medical check- 
ups before and during pregnancy. 
This hope of prevention is held 
for even the largest group among 
the severely retarded, the “mon- 
goloids.” Here, indeed, is a new 
frontier of hope wherein the pro- 
fessions of medicine and chemistry 
are once again teaming up to bring 
solace to millions. 


“Ask him how high the river rises in the spring” 
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Why Men 
Don’t Talk to 


Their Wives 


The silence barrier can be 
broken of a woman has 
the wit to know when to 

speak and when to keep quiet 


Condensed from Marriage 


Gertrude W. Havens 


| KNEW a charming woman 
whose husband came home 
nights, ate dinner without a word, 
later fell into a chair before his 
favorite TV program, then yawned 
and went to bed. The thing that 
exasperated Sally was that Ben re- 
mained in his shell only at home. 
When they went out, he was al- 


ways the life of the party. 

“Why?” asked Sally resentfully. 
“After all, I work hard too at my 
job. But I save up all the amusing 
incidents of the day to tell him. 
Then when I ask him what hap- 
pened at the office, he says, “Oh, 
everything was just as usual.’” 

Curiously enough, it was her 
husband who gave her a lead. One 
night when her goading him on to 
talk annoyed Ben beyond endur- 
ance, he burst out with an ex- 
asperated, “What are you trying to 
do? Make me lose this job like you 
did before?” 

And then Sally remembered. 
Two years after their marriage Ben 
came home one night anxious, 
keyed up with worry. He was, he 
told his wife, having trouble with 
his exacting new office manager. 
Ben’s first need was to be loved 
and cheered, in order to sustain 
his own evaluation of himself. But 
Sally not only criticized her mate, 
she forced upon him her own 
opinion of what he should do. 

Nothing will drive a man into 
becoming a male pillar of salt 
quicker than incessant advice and 
criticism, no matter how good his 
wife’s intentions may be. It is so 
easy to prick a man’s pride, step 
on his toes, make him feel insecure. 
No wonder Ben had to be flattered 
and reassured outside his home by 
back-slapping, admiration, and 
praise! 

Once Sally realized that this 
bugaboo was of her own creation, 
she was ready to take action. She 
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knew she must cut this bogie down 
in size to make room in her life 
and Ben’s for love and happiness. 
So she had to change the whole 
tempo of her life. When Ben came 
home, she waited, relaxed, for 
him to speak. 

‘She listened to his slightest re- 
mark with interested attention. In 
a subtle way, she managed to con- 
vey to him that his every word was 
important to her. 

Perhaps this change of pace in 
the passive element, so symbolic 
of the basic relationship between 
the sexes, did the trick. At any 
rate, Sally is giving Ben the chance 
to realize he can talk things over 
with her and find a_ receptive 
warmth and no criticism. The un- 
dertow in their lives, which was 
dragging them both into the dan- 
ger zone, has been brought to the 
surface and dealt with. 

Maybe you've heard wives say: 
“My husband lives for his work; 
when he’s home, we just don’t 
have a word to say to each other.” 

I know a Vassar graduate who 
found herself in this predicament. 
Ten years of marriage had brought 
Virginia and Joe to the point where 
they were both in the deep freeze 
as far as any real communication 
went. 

“The trouble is,” Virginia often 
said, “we're too different. Joe is an 
artist and I’m just a_ practical 
housewife. I guess we never should 
have married!” 

I couldn't help but remember a 
trip to the mountains my husband 
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and I had made with Joe and Vir-. 
ginia. On the way home, Joe stop- 
ped the car to rave about the sun- 
set. Anyone could see he was 
greatly moved by it. 

“It’s pretty,” Virginia agreed, 
“but it’s just dust in the atmos- 
phere you know.” 

Naturally that took the wind out 
of Joe’s sails. A few more remarks 
like that over the years from a 
wife who had little sentiment in 
her makeup did the trick. Joe be- 
came coldly detached. Virginia ad- 
mitted to me that she’d clammed 
up, too. 

“But you must have something 
in common,” I reminded her. 
“What about the days before your 
marriage? What was it about you 
that attracted Joe?” 

“On our second date,” Virginia 
said, squinting to remember, “he 
said he liked the way my hair was 
cut. And when I told him Id al- 
ways cut it myself — since school 
days — he grabbed me and kissed 
me.” She smiled, but the smile 
brought a tear. 

“So it turned out that Joe was 
drawn to you because of your 
practical nature and_ capable 
ways,” I said, remembering the 
splendid meals Virginia cooked, 
her starched organdy curtains. 

Virginia nodded her blonde head 
thoughtfully. “Do you think maybe 
I’ve been worrying too much about 
the differences between us?” she 
said. “Perhaps if I work things out 
like a puzzle, fitting the like ye 
into one another .. .” 
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When I saw her again, she said, 
“Well, it worked! You know Joe 
had always been fond of good 
cooking and he’s fascinated with 
gadgets. I tucked a couple of new 
worksavers in the kitchen drawer. 
While we did the dishes together, 
Joe discovered them. Later, while 
we tried them out, talk flowed 
freely between us.” And she smil- 
ed, remembering. “You bet the 
next time Joe admired a sunset, I 
showed him that the beauty of it 
was making my breath come a lit- 
tle faster. And the funny part is — 
it was!” 

According to psychologists, 
many couples live lonely, unhappy 
lives together, piling up secret 
hostilities even though there are 
few words between them. The 
trouble could be corrected if they 
realized they had enough in com- 
mon to make a good marriage. If 
they had enough vision to know 
that their very differences were 
enough to make life together an 
adventure! 

One of my friends married a 
brilliant lawyer and then proceed- 
ed to make her husband into a 
scapegoat because he was physi- 
cally and mentally too exhausted 
to talk at the end of the day. 
Carole, outgoing and friendly, be- 
came discouraged with the effort 
to make him talk. She filled the 
house with noisy friends, “so 
Dwight can relax,” she told me. 
Then, to her hurt chagrin, Dwight 
stopped coming home until late at 


night. 
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“He was only here for dinner 
twice last week,” she complained. 
Her eyes filled. with tears. “Do 
you think he’s found someone 
else?” 

It wasn’t my idea at all of 
Dwight. But how can you tell a 
friend that the undertow was 
pitching her marriage toward the 
rocks? 

But Carole was modern enough 
not to suffer in silence. They had 
a bangup fight. That fight cleared 
the air. 

The next time I saw Carole we 
had lunch together. My friend 
looked radiantly happy. With the 
ice cream she told me how she 
had changed. 

“I had been a fool,” she con- 
fessed. “A hard-boiled meanie only 
thinking about myself, otherwise 
I'd have realized Dwight was plain 
exhausted. He hadn’t been with 
another woman. He’d been spend- 
ing those nights in the library 
where he could have peace and 
quiet!” 

Last week I saw Dwight and 
Carole. Dwight didn’t actually say 
much. But there was something 
gay, yes, even sentimental in the 
way they looked at each other. It 
showed that a husband and wife 
can have an intangible but marvel- 
lous communication just by a smile 
exchanged across a room. 

A famous Frenchman, La Bru- 
yere, once said, “To be with those 
we love is enough; to dream, to 
speak to them, to think of them or 
to think of indifferent matters, is 
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all one, so long as we are with 
them.” 

That kind of silence is not a dan- 
gerous undertow. Nor is it the frus- 
trating block that infects some 
marriages today. Whether a hus- 
band talks or not isn’t the whole 
point. A wife need not fear. Not if 
she’s there, in a receptive mood. 


broken if a woman has the wit to 
know when to speak and when to 
keep quiet. This may sound as old- 
fashioned as grandmother’s high- 
buttoned shoes. But it’s also good 
sense. There is nothing more won- 
derful to a husband than the feel- 
ing that he is coming home to a 
wife who has a real feeling of in- 


The silence barrier can be _ terest and appreciation. 
ttt 
Small Fry 


In Lowestort, England, youngsters have formed an “insur- 
ance society” that insures against spanking. The boys and girls pay 
three cents a week, can collect up to 56 cents if they get spanked. 


FIVE-YEAR-OLD Patrick and Dennis McBride of Milwaukee 
had known ever since they could talk that they were twins. The 
other day the boys returned home all excited from kindergarten 
and exclaimed: “Mama! Do you know what we found out today? 
We’re brothers!” 


FOUND LOITERING outside an all-night St. Louis restaurant at 
4:30 a. m., William Lee, Jr., explained to police: “I got restless 
and decided to take a walk.” The officers took seven-year-old Billy 
home. 


THE EIGHT-YEAR-OLD son of a Washington, D.C., FBI agent was 
asked in school who J. Edgar Hoover was. The boy, remembering 
the name as one he’s heard around the house, said, “I think he’s 
someone in Daddy’s car pool.” 


For two weeks, Mrs. Roy Klein of Milwaukee was most ex- 

cited about her son’s grades. She had told him he would get a 

nickel for every 100 paper he brought home and for awhile almost 

every paper he brought home seemed to have a 100 mark on it. 

But one day a dispirited James had to admit: “I can’t get any more 
100’s. I lost the red pencil grandma gave me.” 

—Contributed by Harold Helfer 
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Sports in the Soaring Sixties 


By Dave Warner 


We ALREADY has been dubbed the Soaring Six- 
ties promises to be a decade of definite impact 
on sports and the sports fan. 

Such items as a third major league in baseball, 
another pro football circuit, expansion in pro basket- 
ball and hockey all have been discussed, some of it 
approved. 

If you think the people in these sports are just 

akking to get their names in headlines, just think 
back to when many laughed at the prospect of New 
York losing two baseball franchises, Milwaukee 
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getting a major league franchise, 
or the majors going to the West 
Coast. 

It all sounded funny then, but 
today captains of the baseball in- 
dustry such as Walter O'Malley 
and Horace Stoneham are a lot 
happier counting their profits in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
than they were in places like 
Flatbush and Coogan’s Bluff. 

The future of sports will be 
shaped by such things as more 
leisure time, longer vacations, more 
holidays, shorter work weeks, more 
pay, improved travel conditions. 

Know those goons in basketball? 
Well, they will get bigger because 
of foods that will appear in new 
forms that will be vitaminized, re- 
inforced, enriched, decaloried, for- 
tified, and if you want to add a 
word here of your own, go to it. 
One man made the point recently 
that soon a player won't be able 
to make a pro basketball team if 
he is under 6 feet, 5 inches. 

American Weekly did a recent 
survey on the future of just about 
everything from wardrobe _ to 
kitchen and came up with the in- 
teresting note that there will be 
some new sports in the Sixties. 
Free-fall parachuting, called sky 
diving, will attract a certain num- 
ber of lunatics. There also will be 
more vehicular racing — auto, bike, 
motorbike, aircraft — and more 
emphasis on skilled driving over 
tricky courses or in time trials. 

The big name college football 
teams such as Notre Dame, Army, 


Navy, the Big Ten, Louisiana 
State, etc., should continue to do 
well at the gate. But the big noise 
will be made by pro football, head- 
ed for one of the greatest booms 
in sports history. Some people in 
this sport say the new American 
League is only the start of the ex- 
pansion. 

Baseball and football games 
during the Sixties may be played 
in all-weather stadia, covered by 
retractable domes such as _ the 
stadium now under construction in 
Pittsburgh. Some spectacles may 
be presented in huge plastic half- 
globes. 

Track and field records and 
swimming marks will continue to 
shrink, and horse racing buffs will 
assault track windows like the 86th 
running of the Kentucky Derby on 
May 7 more than ever. 

But individual and family par- 
ticipation will get bigger, too. For 
instance, an increase of 15,000,000 
bowlers is seen by 1970, and don’t 
be surprised to see baby sitters in 
bowling alleys. It’s all part of a 
plan to lure the female kegler. 

Golfers, swimmers, tennis play- 
ers, hunters and fishermen will in- 
crease, and, of course, everyone 
knows about the boating boom. 

And how does the sports writer 
of the future fit into all of this? 
At the present pace, he will have 
to get a law degree along with any 
other education he picks up. Sports 
these days are competed as much 
in the court rooms as on the play- 
ing fields. ttt 
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St. Dymphna, whose feast day is May 15, 


is the patron of the mentally ill 


MURDERED BY HER 
CRAZED FATHER 


OULD rou cheerfully wel- 
We a mentally ill stran- 

ger into your family? 
Think about it. This is a very 
difficult question to answer truth- 
fully. There are 17,000,000 men, 
women and children in America 
alone, who are victims of this dis- 
ease and the cold statistic means 
little. Only when emotional illness 
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Condensed from Extension 
Robert M. Savage 


strikes someone you know and love 
does the full impact reach you. 
Yet, an entire town, population 
25,000, today houses 2,500 men- 
tally ill patients, who are not rela- 
tives, in their homes. For 12 long 
centuries, the people of this town 
have given, and continue to give, 
family assistance to these unfor- 
tunates. 


Extension (January, °60), Catholic Church Extension Society of the 
United States of America, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 47 
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The picture-postcard place is 
Gheel, second largest city in Bel- 
gium. Here, many miracles and 
cures have been wrought for the 
victims of this illness, through the 
intercession of a young saint, too 
little known, who suffered martyr- 
dom in Gheel. If ever there was a 
time to know something more 
about St. Dymphna, patron of the 
mentally ill, the time is now. 

To tell Dymphna’s story, we 
must go back to seventh century 
Ireland, when that country had 
grown from four major kingdoms 
under the Celts, to seven. These 
kingdoms, in turn, were divided 
into many minor kingdoms, per- 
haps as many as 700, each with 
its own king. Of these several hun- 
dred monarchs, only one is remem- 
bered, although his name is unre- 
corded. He is one of the kings of 
Airgialla (later known as Oriel) 
who, although a pagan, was the 
lovely Dymphna’s father. 

Dymphna was born at the turn 
of the seventh century, in a stone 
fort. Her mother, the queen, was 
a singularly attractive woman, 
whose incandescent beauty was 
only matched in the beauty of the 
child she bore. 

The king was overjoyed with 
the news, as was the court and 
other members of his staff that 
included craftsmen and shepherds, 
the court jester, his devoted wife, 
and Father Gerebran, the queen’s 
confessor. 

Dymphna’s childhood was a 
happy, carefree one until death 
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cast its pall in her early teens, 
when her mother died. The loss 
was painful and her grief was a 
natural expression of her sorrow, 
However, her father grieved long 
and hard, inconsolably. 

His court counselors grew con- 
cerned, When he finally agreed to 
listen to them, they advised him 
that his only consolation could be 
found in marrying again. 

With brashness born of despair, 
the king called together certain 
members of his court. “I command 
you to go forth and scour the lands 
to find for me another woman that 
I may take as my wife.” As they 
started to leave, pleased that he 
was acting on their advice, he 
flung them an unexpected chal- 
lenge. “Bring no one to me who 
is not equal in beauty and char- 
acter to the dead queen!” 

Their confidence shattered, the 
messengers went off in all direc- 
tions, visiting many lands in the 
earnest hope of finding a dupli- 
cate of the queen. Knowing the 
violence of their master, and what 
would become of them if his de- 
cree went unfulfilled, one of them 
conceived an idea, vile and ig- 
noble, which, nevertheless, if ac- 
cepted by the king, would save 
their skins. 

“Your Majesty,” the spokesman 
said, approaching the throne with 
a deep bow, “our failure to find 
that which you ordered us to:do 
was only. because, in all the land, 
there is but one who comes close 
to the beauty and character of our 
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beloved queen: And in her lives all 
that you desire, plus youth. Verily, 
she is the reincarnation of Her 
Majesty!” 

The tense king strained forward, 
eagerly. “Who is she? Speak!” 

With a crafty smile, the spokes- 
man softly spoke her name. “Who 
else, my lord, but the fair Dymph- 
na, thy maiden daughter?” 

What transpired in the resultant 
meeting of the king and his young 
daughter is, as much of this, a 
matter of conjecture. But, it is 
reasonable to assume that young 
Dymphna, now 15 and blooming 
in the full, tender beauty of young 
maidenhood, listened in mounting 
horror to the proposal that she be- 
come her own father’s bride. 

Instantly upon leaving his pres- 
ence, Dymphna rushed to Father 
Gerebran, where her composure 
faltered as she told him of her 
father’s wish. 

“My child,” the priest advised 
her, “these are the evil thoughts 
of a distorted mind. You must 
escape abroad. I will taik to the 
court jester and his wife. All three 
of us will go with you.” 

While Dymphna retired to pre- 
‘sat for the journey, Father Gere- 

ran quickly contacted the court 
jester and his wife who were 
shocked when they heard of the 
king’s proposal. Taking time only 
to gather enough food to see them 
through the journey, the jester’s 
wife joined her husband, leavin 
the fort through the undergroun 
passage leading out. into the hush 
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of night. They hastened to pre- 
pare the curragh, a light boat 
made of skins stretched over a 
wooden framework, known for its 
seaworthiness. As each agonizing 
moment of waiting passed, the 
court jester kept reassuring his 
anxious wife that Father Gerebran 
and Dymphna would escape from 
the fort before the king suspected 
what was happening. 

In a black, full cape that blend- 
ed into the stony darkness of the 
dark passages of the fort, sporadi- 
cally flashed with the leaping 
tongues of the evening fires, 
Dymphna moved soundlessly 
through the corridors that had 
echoed with the happy laughter of 
her childhood. 

As a child, she had memorized 
the entire area, so that it was pos- 
sible to move sure-footedly in the 
cold tunnel where the scent of 
stored foodstuff was strong. She 
hesitated, struggling to pierce the 
pitch blackness with her eyes. Had 
Father Gerebran been detained by 
the king? What would she do if 
he were not there? She dared 
not call out; even a whisper would 
be magnified. 

“Dymphna?” 

Her heart started to race, like a 
covey of birds, startled from the 
brush, The voice was beside here, 
unrecognized. 

“It is I, child—Father Gerebran. 
Come, we must hurry!” 

The curragh eased off into the 
treacherous waters of the sea as 
the small band of four courageous 
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souls set forth on the journey that 
meant farewell to the land each 
of them loved in a very special 
way. With the men taking over 
the task of guiding the craft, they 
eventually made their way east- 
ward to the coast of Brittania, 
where they abandoned the cur- 
ragh. 

For days, they traveled the for- 
eign land by foot, spurred onward 
with the knowledge that each step 
put that much more distance be- 
tween them and the crazed king. 

“When will our journey end?” 
the jester’s wife finally cried. 
“Where are we going?” 

“The continent,” the priest re- 
plied. “If we can get to the oppo- 
site coast, I will be more confi- 
dent of Dymphna’s safety.” 

So it was that the band reached 
the coast of present-day Belgium, 
after arranging passage aboard a 
friendly ship. They rested for a 
few days after their arduous jour- 
ney, then decided to penetrate fur- 
ther into the country. Thus, they 
came another 20 miles to the re- 
mote village of Gheel. 

It was not until the morning 
following their departure that the 
king learned of their flight. With 
the fury of a wounded wild ani- 
mal, he raged, shouting his ven- 
geance. Summoning a band of his 
fiercest retainers, he led them 
forth, vowing to all the pagan gods 
that he would track them down. 

Shrewdly assuming that they 
had fled the country, he and his 
men crossed the sea, roughly fol- 
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lowing the same course which -led 
them to the abandoned curra 
The king was triumphant. “They 
must have traveled by foot from 
here,” he reasoned. Capturing a 
band of wild horses, they rode 
through the land, a legion of ter- 
ror, questioning everyone they 
met, determined to find some 
other clue to the whereabouts of 
the four fugitives. 

When they reached the major 
port city, they learned from the 
owner of the ship that he had 
taken an elderly couple, a priest 
and a young girl eastward to the 
coast on the opposite side. Threat- 
ening him with his sword, the 
king ordered the ship owner to 
to the same for him and his men. 

After disembarking, the horse- 
mounted troupe, headed by the 
king, thundered through the coast- 
al area, eventually reaching the 
village of Gheel. 

“I am in search of my beautiful 
daughter, Dymphna,” the king an- 
nounced to the crowd that quick- 
ly gathered. “Can you tell me if 
she may have passed through ‘this 
place? She was traveling with an 
older man and woman ond" a 
priest.” 

No one spoke. There was some- 
thing about his manner ‘that 
spoiled his trust. 

The king reached into his cloak 
and held up a pouch of jewels. 
“Will these recious stones help 
your memory?” 

“You will find her and her 
friends in a small cottage at: the 
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edge of town,” a hungry-faced wo- 
man shrilled. 

. With a guttural roar, the king 
flung the pouch of jewels to the 
crowd, drawing blood from the 
flanks of his horse as he savagely 
whipped it into action, charging in 
the direction indicated, followed 
by his retinue, their swords clat- 
tering in their scabbards as the 
frenzied horses thundered down 
the road of Gheel. 

Within the humble cottage, the 
court jester’s wife lay seriously ill. 
The rigors of the journey from 
Oriel were taking their toll. Her 
husband, Dymphna and the priest 
had done all that they could to 
make her as comfortable as possi- 
ble, Just as Father Gerebran com- 
pleted administering the Last Sac- 
rament, the galloping thud of 
horses’ hooves paused outside. 

_. The priest went to investigate, 
with Dymphna behind him. He 
opened the door and looked up 
into. the face of the evil king, 
astride his frothing horse. 
', “Stand aside!” the king roared. 
“I have come to claim my bride!” 
_ Father Gerebran did not move. 
“What you propose can never be,” 
he said, quietly. “If you had fol- 
lowed us to claim your daughter 
as your daughter, it would be one 
thing. But our attempt to escape 
ou was for the very reason you 
ave just given.” 
4) “Silence!” the king shouted. 

“I cannot remain silent in the 
face of the horrible sin you pro- 
pose to commit, first against Al- 
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mighty God, and secondly, this in- 
nocent lamb whom you would de- 
stroy—” 

A curse tore from the king’s 
throat. He motioned to one of his 
men, who drew his sword. 

“Father, you must not harm 
him,” Dymphna cried, rushing past 
the priest, to plead with the king 
as he swung down from his mount. 
“It was of my own free will that 
I left my home.” 

“And it will be of my will that 
you shall return as my bride!” 

With an anguished cry, Dymph- 
na turned as the motion of the 
sword was completed and the 
priest’s head fell to the ground. 

“No one stands in my way,” the 
king declared, wildly. “I would 
have searched to the ends of the 
earth to find you, Dymphna. See 
what happens to anyone who 
dares to defy me?” he raved. 
“Come! We return to Oriel, at 
once!” 

“I cannot return to Oriel with 
you to be your bride,” she said, 
softly. “What he whom you have 
slain said, I can but repeat. To 
return with you as your dutiful 
daughter, in the face of what you 
have commanded to be done here, 
would be difficult enough. But to 
return as the bride of my father— 
never.” 

Convulsed with a rage that 
strangled his voice in his throat, 
the king’s hand found the heavy 
hilt of his sword. The slender line 
of Dymphna’s throat arched grace- 
fully as she raised her head. 
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“I commend my soul unto Thee, 
my God,” she prayed. 

The swiftness of the sword 
drawn from its scabbard was 
matched with the swiftness with 
which its heaviness was raised. 
With one flashing cut, it smote the 
air, and in the split second that 
it takes to sever a hair, the ugly 
blade did its ignoble task. 

Dymphna’s fair head, severed 
from her body, rolled to the 
ground and lay at the feet of her 
blaspheming, rage-convulsed  fa- 
ther. With a final crazed oath, his 
sword red with his daughter's 
blood, he mounted his horse, lead- 
ing his men away from the scene 
of murder and martyrdom. 

The ple of Gheel removed 
the bodies of Dymphna and Fa- 
ther Gerebran to sepulchres in the 
hills, where they were laid to rest. 
Several years later, when it was 
decided that their manner of death 
deserved greater homage, and the 
townsfolk returned to the burial 
place, they discovered to their 
awe, two white marble slabs, ex- 
quisitely carved, as though by the 
hands of angels. Upon the fair 
Dymphna’s breast, a red tile rest- 
ed, simply inscribed, “Here lies 
holy virgin and martyr, 
Dymphna... 

Today, in the picturesque vil- 
lage of Gheel, in Belgium, on the 
exact spot where the bodies of the 
beautiful princess Dymphna, and 
her confessor, Father Gerebran, 
were first buried, towers the mag- 
nificent brown-steel and red brick 
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Prayer in Honor of 
St. Dymphna 


O God, we beseech Thee 
through Thy Servant, Bless- 
ed Dymphna, didst 
seal with her blood the love 
she bore Thee, her Eternal 
Spouse, to grant relief to 
those in our midst who 
suffer from mental afflic- 
tions and nervous disorders. 
Through Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. (100 days’  indul- 
gence) 


A sterling silver St. Dym- 
phna medal can be obtained 
from Extension Shopping 
Service, 1307 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Price, 
$2 on an 18-inch chain and © 
$3 on a 24-inch, endless 
chain. 


Gothic church of St. Dymphna, 
more than five centuries old. 

Word of the miracles involving 
cures of the mentally ill who 
prayed at the grave of the virgin 
martyr quickly spread; throngs of 
pilgrims flocked to Gheel from 
everywhere. A_ religious Order 
was founded. The sick were‘ re- 
ceived and lodged in the annex 
of the church. However, the surge 
of pilgrims became so overwhelm- 
ing, they looked for board and 
lodging in the neighborhood of 
the church. 

Thus, the people of Gheel came 
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into early contact with the mental- 
ly ill, by virtue of opening their 
homes to them, and the practice 
of family assistance was organized 
and spread. 

Here in America, with its 17,- 
000,000 mentally ill, on the 
grounds of the Massillon State 
Hospital in Massillon, Ohio, the 
first church in America dedicated 
to the honor of the seventh cen- 

saint was consecrated on her 
feast day, May 15, 1939. A chain 
of novenas, begging her supplica- 
tion for the mentally ill and pro- 
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tection from the mental illness for 
the rest of us, continues almost 
unbroken. 

Recently, a_ strikingly simple 
outdoor votive shrine, exquisitely 
fashioned of redwood and glass, 
has been added to the grounds. 
Here, vigil lights glow in a fervent 
flame of prayer that reaches 
around globe, imploring 
Dymphna’s intercession for the 
17,000,000 American mentally ill, 
and the uncounted millions in all 
areas of the universe afflicted with 
nervous and emotional disorders. 
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“Guess who talked in his sleep again, dear” 
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A short short story complete on these two pages 


One 
Enchanted 


Evening 


OME, JAMES, and don’t 
spare the horses!” 
Janet Landry waved 


a nonchalant hand settled 
back against the seat. 


Condensed from The Majellan ; 7 
William H. Stinson, C.SS.R. 


“Yes, Ma’am,” said her escort as’ 
he gunned the motor. % 
All around them cars growled 
and coughed against a background 


of chatter and laughter. Doors 
slammed and _ headlights threw 
fantastic shadows against the 


white walls of the parking lot. 

“You've slipped out of your role, 
duchess,” grinned Ted as Janet's 
head nestled against his shoulder. 
self-respecting duchess ever 
cuddles up to her chauffeur.” 

“I'm democratic.” 

“You're in the way. Move over 
till I get out of here.” 


“You say the most romantic 
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things,” complained Janet as she 
sat up. 

“I’ve had lots of practice.” 

Ted eased through the lane of 
parked cars and slid out into the 
stream of after-theatre traffic that 
flowed down the street toward 
the bridge. 

Where is the poet who can cap- 
ture in words the beauty of a city 
by night? That fairy land of lights 
that dance and sparkle in every 
color of the spectrum; lights that 
chase one another in circles and 
squares; lights that burst into a 
shower of stars; lights that flare 
and fade, painting pictures on the 
dark canvas of the heavens. Who 
cares, thought Janet, that they are 
only advertisements about such 
mundane things as_ toothpaste, 
cheese, soap and whiskey? 

In her present mood the car 
could have been a golden gondola 
gliding down a stream through an 
enchanted forest lit by myriad va- 
rieties of fire-flies and glow worms. 
She lit two cigarettes and handed 
one to Ted. 

“Did you enjoy the evening,” 
Ted asked. 

“I've had the most wonderful 
evening ever,” she sighed happily. 
“Everything was perfect. The din- 
ner was excellent, the orchestra, 
the food, the champagne. And I 
just loved that Latin looking wait- 
er who bowed us out the door.” 

“Yeah. I noticed they charged 
for that bow on the bill.” 

— ignored the interruption. 
en the theatre. I’ve wanted to 


see that play ever since I read the 
first notices about it. It was beauti- 
ful. That song keeps running 
through my head.” 

She sang the theme song softly 
till she forgot the words. 

“Everything was perfect — espe- 
cially this.” “This” was the corsage 
pinned to her dress, a rich red 
rose with its dainty ruff of maiden- 
hair. She lifted it to her face to 
enjoy its fragrance. “You know, 
Ted, you're a very gallant escort. 
Have I told you that before?” 

“I believe you have. Yes, you 
told me that the last time you had 
four glasses of champagne.” 

“Oh, you .. .” Janet laughed 
happily. 

Ted caught the lights at Com- 
mercial Road and led the group 
of cars as they raced towards the 
Junction. 

“Where to now?” 

“Home. Peggy and Sue have pre- 
pared something special tonight. 
We're not supposed to know, so be 
surprised.” 

“I thought they'd be in bed.” 

“Not likely. You can be sure they 
will be waiting up for us. In fact, 
I wouldn’t be surprised if. the 
whole family were awake — more 
or less anyway.” 

“More or less will be right,” 
laughed Ted. “You know, Jan, it 
was quite a thrill seeing them all 
lined up at the altar rail this morn- 
ing helping us thank God for the 
blessings of the past 25 years. 
They seem glad I married you, 
too.” 


The ladies display their wrath in many different ways 


Condensed from The Companion 


"Tus is a bit 
on the fantas- 
tic foibles of 
the so-called 
weaker sex. It 
will not have 
any world-shak- 
ing consequen- 
ces except in 
the homes of 
the husbands 
who read these 
lines, show 
them to the 
girls, then have 
the audacity to 
smirk. It will 
change the 
mood in ae home of the writer. 
If, of course, he isn’t agile and 
clever enough to hide them be- 
fore his lady sets her pretty blue 
eyes on them. 
These words have to do with 


anger. Not the kind that the 
56 The Companion 


L. J. Huber 


The Girls 
Are Mad 


Church lists under Capital Sins; 
those that would lead to more sins. 
Nor the type of anger that is listed 
under the Fifth Commandment, 
where there is a passionate dis- 
pleasure accompanied by the 
desire to inflict punishment on the 
one who has offended. 

Let’s be charitable and not call 
it anger; let’s say it is just wrath. 
Or let’s just say that the girls are 
mad. Their different types of dis- 
pleasure can cause a man to lose 
many minutes of sleep trying to 
figure a solution to the condition. 

Take the girl who pouts. Her 
man arose the other morning and, 
since it was an off-day, he felt 
quite chipper. He decided to get 
his own breakfast. The lady was 
still sleeping when he slipped out 
of the room. He handled the fry- 
ing pan quietly and readied bacon 
and eggs for himself. He was just 
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putting them down with the help 
of a cup of coffee when she mean- 
dered into the kitchen. 

“Oh,” she opened. “You had 
breakfast. Make any for me?” 

“No, dear, I didn’t. I thought 
you might sleep until noon.” 

“Well, don’t bother getting any 
for me now,” she tells him. 

The real reason she doesn’t want 
any is that she couldn't eat. By 
this time her lower lip, the badge 
of any pouting woman, is hanging 
to her elbows. He sees the symp- 
toms but he has no medicine for 
them. All day he will be annoyed 
by gutteral sounds. Like those 
coming from a satisfied Indian 
smoking his peace pipe. 

Then there is the girl who 
doesn’t even do this when she gets 
her dander out of low gear. She 
takes the haughty attitude that 
any sound coming from her would 
be bowing to the irritator. One 
such lady’s wrath came from the 
astonishing situation that the car 
ran out of gas while she was using 
it, She had to walk four blocks to 
convey this good news to him. 

“Tll take care of it, dear,” he 
tells her. 

She returns this deed with a 
cold stare. If it could be convert- 
ed into actual metal it would make 
a dandy set of kitchen knives. 
They would be pointed and sharp. 
Their temper, just like hers, would 
be perfect. She wheels and leaves 
him with a good car but an empty 
tank. 

Added to this she has another 


type of ire. She reaches it when 
he, after spilling gasoline on him- 
self, returns with the vehicle. She 
comes down two notches from her 
high horse and does condescend to 
speak. It happens when he opens 
his mouth, 

“The car is in the driveway, 
dear,” he tells her. 

“Ha,” she snaps at him. 

“After this, dear, why don’t you 
check the gas gauge before you—” 

“Ha, ha,” she shouts with both 
barrels. 

He stops right there. By the 
time she is through with her bril- 
liant repartee she would have 
enough laughs to cover the print- 
ed page in quick order. He lets 
her just wrath simmer until the 
fire dies out and things will be on 
an even keel again. Until the next 
time she does some silly thing and 
blames him. 

The most confusing style of ire 
is that which is postponed from 
one day to the next. This is used 
by girls who should have been 
married to weather forecasters and 
baseball umpires: men who are 
often blamed when the game is 
over, or when the rain has washed 
out the picnic. They are not al- 
ways accused at the moment of 
their error. 

This is the girl who can turn off 
her ire. She can adjust it so, like 
the time clock on a safe, it won't 
open until she needs it. Take the 
date when her husband, on Mon- 
day, did something to earn her 
displeasure. 
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She had told him early in the 
morning not to enter through the 
back door when he got home that 
night. Came the time of his return 
and he had forgotten. He took 
two solid steps onto the floor that 
she had just waxed. 

Was she angry? No. This was 
the evening when she and the of- 
fender were going out to dinner. 
So she was very sweet about it. 
Anyone could make a mistake, she 
said. Her spirits were saintly. 
Even though she had to get out 
her waxing equipment and touch 
up the rough spots again. They 
had a lovely evening and nothing 
more was said until the man re- 
turned home from work on the 
next evening. Now the contest, 
the one that had been postponed 
because of dry grounds, would be 
played. 

“Hi, darling,” he greeted her as 
he came through the same open- 
ing. 
coh, it’s you. Remember what 
you did last night at this time?” 

“Last night at this time?” he 
wonders to himself but out loud. 

“You deliberately walked on my 
floors when I warned you to use 


the other door. It wasn’t neces-’ 
and I want you to know 
that—” 

It’s a frustrating thing, this post- 
poned anger. To both parties—to 
her because she must remind him 
why she is irritated, to him be- 
cause he thought the whole mat- 
ter was over the dam by this time. 

There are other types of wrath 
employed by the ladies. There is 
the sophomoric kind, those who 
get mad because they like to make 
up. There is also the foot tapper 
who wears a spot in the rug as she 
usually sits at the same place to 
give vent to her irritation. And 
the sure-fire girl, the one who 
cries. Shakespeare had her in mind 
when he wrote, “Touch me with 
noble anger! But let not women’s 
weapons, water drops, stain my 
man’s cheeks.” 

These few types of wrath are all 
good, clean, exasperating fun. 
They are employed by a set of 
grand people—the ladies. For, de- 
spite all that has been written now 
or ever, it would be a sad world 
without them and their idiosyn- 
cracies. They are wonderful—even 
when they are mad. 


“SALLY,” SAID Daddy, “you’re not eating your supper. Have 


you been eating between meals?” 


“No, Daddy, I haven’t.” 


“Look me square in the eye, young lady, and tell me the truth.” 
“I can’t, Daddy,” Sally murmured demurely. “You haven’t got 


square eyes.”—Catholic Digest 
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Whether you know it or 
not, Dad, you did 


Who Taught 
Your Son 


to Drive? 


ou say he learned at school? 
Divers Education class? If 
your boy is one of those 
who has caused insurance rates 
to sky-rocket, chances are the 
blame lies right at your feet, Dad. 
Because, whether you know it or 
not, you taught your son to drive 
long before he was old enough to 
apply for his license. 
Remember the time . . . he was 
only 10 . . . you'd been up late 
the night before. You overslept. 


Betty M. Devaney 


You gulped a cup of coffee, threw 
your wife a goodbye kiss, and 
warned your son to watch the 
streets on his way to school. Then 
you burned rubber getting away 
from your own driveway. You 
were in such a hurry that you 
didn’t see him waving to you from 
the living room window. But he 
saw you zip to the corner and slide 
past the stop sign. He said to him- 
self, “Boy! Look at Dad go.” He 
admired you. ... 

And do you remember the time 
you got a speeding ticket on your 
way home from the hunting, trip? 
You threw a gunny sack full jof 
ducks on the kitchen floor — your 
limit — and while your son fingered 
the green band around the neck 
of a mallard, he heard you laugh 
about the ticket. You and the other 
fellows were in a hurry to get 
home. You sped along the high- 
way, and didn’t slow down when 
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you saw a sign saying, “Platte- 
ville. Population 2400. 35 M. P. H.” 

You might have killed someone 
that night. You’d have made their 
population even smaller. As it was, 
you just got caught. You might 
have been a murderer . . . be- 
cause you were in a hurry. 

Your wife remembers the New 
Year’s Eve party better than you 
do. Your son was 11 then. It was 
a wonderful party. Congenial 
people . . . fun-loving . . . law 
abiding citizens who want the best 
for their families. You might have 
been funny, but let’s face it! You 
werent smart. Even your wife 
couldn’t convince you that a cup 
of coffee was in order. She wanted 
to drive home, but you wouldn't 
hear of it. 

By the Grace of God, you got 
home safely, though you don’t re- 
member pulling into the garage. 
You were luckier than Ed and his 
wife. They ended up in the hos- 
pital, had a pile of bills to pay, 
and other troubles, too. 

Will you ever forget how your 
son listened to you tell about the 
night before while you and he 
watched the Rosebowl game to- 
gether? You were sitting there in 
the den, watching the game on 
TV when the call came about Ed. 
Your son heard you tell your wife 
that old Ed should have let his 
wife drive . . . he really should 
have known better . . . yet, only 
minutes before the phone rang, 
you'd marvelled at the fact that 
you could hardly remember leav- 


ing the party. That boy of yours 
was listening. 

Your boy was 12 when you 
splurged and bought a new car for 
the family for Christmas. Remem- 
ber how much time you and he 
spent admiring the motor? You 
lifted the hood and told him all 
about it . . . the horsepower, the 
kind of engine, and he was fasci- 
nated. You knew a stretch of road 
where you wouldn't be “bothered 
by cops.” So, in nothing flat, you 
and your son had her up to 85. 
The boy sat back in the seat be- 
side you, and said, “Boy, Dad, this 
is keen!” 

It felt good — the burst of power 
and speed. Your son thought you 
were the greatest. Why didn’t you 
warn him that speed is lethal? In- 
stead, you made it look like an ac- 
complishment. Any lead-footed 
fool can press down on the ac- 
celerator and force a car to fly low 

. you know that. It isn’t bravery 

. speed . . . it is immaturity. 

There have been times when 
you were tired and edgy — in no 
fit state of mind to drive efficient- 
ly. Your son has seen you. . 
but, because you are his Dad, he 
thought you had every right to 
yell at the driver that was in front 
of you... or the woman who got 
the parking place you had your 
eye on... or the elderly fellow 
who was going too slow for your 
particular requirements. 

Yes, they say it is a man’s world. 
In the eyes of a boy, it is his Dad’s 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Students, Cars and Study 


Surveys have shown a relation- 
ship between teenage car owner- 
ship and low study grades 


By T. J. McInerney 


N COUNTLESS homes across 
Ff the nation, parents of high 

school and college students 
find themselves wondering what 
the relationship is between teen- 
age car ownership or permission to 
use the family car and low 
study grades. There has never been 
a national survey, but maybe one 
isn’t necessary because almost 
every parent you discuss the mat- 
ter with comes up with the finding 
that once the student owns a car 


or has frequent use of the family 
automobile, there has been a cor- 


responding falling-off in “the 
marks,” 

A high school student maga- 
zine in a Nevada city recently 
made a survey of this problem 
within its school and found the 
situation to be thus: 

Not one straight A student at 
the high school owns a car. 

Only 5% of the B students do. 

About 45% of the C students 
do. 

And 71% of the D students do. 

Ownership of a car is much 
more of a deterrent to good grades 
than mere permission to use the 
family car occasionally. Pride of 
ownership leads to many addition- 
al hours spent on tinkering and 
embellishing activities. There is 
the inclination to be “on the go,” 
too, when there are no conflicts 
in use of a vehicle. 

In coping with this problem in 
their families, parents can adopt 
the philosophy used by motor ve- 
hicle officials regarding violations. 
This is that a license to drive can 
be suspended and/or revoked if 
the driver shows a disinclination to 
abide by the rules. There is no 
such thing as “the right to drive”— 
the “right” is actually a privilege. 
Why not, then, put car ownership 
or use by students on the same 
basis? The “right” of ownership 
or use is contingent upon the 
maintenance of good grades. 
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Every adult driver should watch out for children at school 
crossings, especially if they are driving cars.—T. J. McInerney 61 
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world. In spite of all the years a 
lad spends in school, his Dad is his 
most effective teacher. He may 
learn his prayers at his mother’s 
knee, but all the while he’s look- 
ing over her shoulder to his Dad 
for a pattern of action and be- 
havior. Let’s face it! Dad is his 
idol. 

Even when he’s learning to 
walk, he seems to reach for his 
father’s hand for guidance. It is a 
pretty powerful thing, being a 
father. It can make you furious 
one minute, and elated the next. 


It is the heart-tearing job of bring- 
ing a baby to boyhood, and a boy 
to manhood. He’s your problem 
until he steps out into the world 
as a grown man. Even then you'll 
worry about him . . . and try to 
advise him . . . and you'll pray to 
God that he won't have more 
than his share of worldly sorrows. 
A Dad teaches his boy to walk 
.. to Gh... to swim... to 
respect his mother . . . to sit still 
in church . . . and to drive a car. 
There is an old saying, “Children 
do as you DO, not as you SAY.” 
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small shots 


Copyright 1960 Cortoons-of-the-Month: 


‘| don’t mind you treating me to a cone, 
Caroline- | just make it a point never 
to get emotionally involved!” 
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Without the benefit of psychology, 
we raised inhibited children 


We Just Did 
What Came Naturally 


By Fred DuGar 


erreR ALL I’ve read in 
4 A e recent years about the 

part psychology plays 
in successful marriage, 
it makes me shudder to think that 
we just got married, begat some 
children, and raised them. I guess 
maybe we were so much in love 
that we didn’t give the matter a 
second thought. 

Well, it wasn’t as simple as that, 
but we did sort of do it on our 
own, without asking the opinions 
of our friends and relatives, or ref- 
erence to psychological principles 
of behavior. If we had asked for 
it, we probably could have got a 
lot of advice, but we didn’t think 
we were smart enough to know the 
good from the bad, so we just 


went ahead and got married in a 
state of total ignorance. 

Come to think of it, though, 
there were a few problems that we 
had to iron out even before we 
were married. All my life I had 
said I would not marry a woman 
older than I, nor one who had any 
money. As we approached the con- 
fession period of our engagement, 
my fiancee volunteered the infor- 
mation that she was five years my 
senior. Horror of horrors! A few 
years, yes. But five! That was im- 
possible. Finally I got over this 
hurdle by deciding that I was 
marrying for love, and not because 
of accidental birth dates. 

Just about the time I had re- 
gained my composure, the second 
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blow fell. Through plain subter- 
fuge she had hooked me with love 
without telling me that she had 
money. This was a real problem, 
for I knew full well that “the hand 
that signs the checks rules the 
roost.” This was finally resolved 
by getting her to promise that she 
would never use her money for 
anything but Christmas presents. 
(As I look back on it now, maybe 
she wasn’t quite as reluctant to 
make this agreement as it seemed 
at the time.) 

I suppose a normal conclusion 
to this story should be that “we 
lived happily ever after” without 
any problems, but somehow, it 
didn’t work out quite as simply 
as that for us. We had rent to pay, 
furniture to buy, and the A&P 
didn’t go for the idea that we 
could “live on love alone.” I didn’t 
have a money problem — I just 
didn’t have money; at least, not 
very much of it, and I refused to 
use any of my wife’s funds. 

And then another problem 
arose. We were going to have a 
baby. Even this we were able to 
take in our stride until psychology 
entered our lives. 

Our first real brush with psy- 
chology came when we brought 
our baby home from the hospital 
and the practical nurse met us at 
the door. She was steeped in her 
knowledge of baby care and took 
command of the situation at once. 
She promptly informed us that this 
was our first baby, which we al- 
ready knew, but that she had been 


May 


handling babies for years. When 
the baby cried and I wanted to 
pick him up she stepped between 
us and told me that there are only 
three reasons why a baby cries, 
Either it is wet, hungry, or has 
gas. About a week later when I 
insisted that he might also be 
lonesome and took him in m 
arms, she walked off the job, after 
claiming her pay for two weeks 
work and pointing out my com- 
plete ignorance of infant psycho- 
logy. 

We struggled through the next 
couple of years, without psycho- 
logical help until some friends 
came for a visit. They had a child 
about the same age as ours. After 
I had said “no-no” to our youngs- 
ter with reasonable frequency, 
and slapped his hands a few times, 
my friend’s wife called this mistake 
to my attention. She explained 
that I was raising my child to be 
an inhibited individual. After they 
left I thought this over and wasn’t 
quite sure who was right, but 
later I discovered that an un-in- 
hibited child costs more to raise 
from the standpoint of furniture 
repair. 

When our kids became old 
enough to play outdoors it seemed 
perfectly natural to us that they 
should come in before dark, and 
perfectly natural to them that they 
shouldn't. I cannot account 
this discrepancy in attitudes, ‘but 
somebody ought to do something 
about it. At least, do something 
about the parents who let their 
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kids stay out until they want to 
go home. I think this was the first 
time our youngsters wished they 
had been sired by a psychologist 
instead of just an old-fashioned 
father. 

Raising a family kept me in a 
constant state of shock, but there 
was one treatment for which I 
was not prepared. The first time 
our son addressed me as “Fred” 
the effect was electric. I blew my 
switch to such an extent that he 
never again tried to short-circuit 
the proper term when speaking to 
his mother or me. 

And then the teenage era de- 
scended upon us. Sometimes I 
think dates, movies, and the miriad 
of other things that keep youngs- 
ters out late were invented just to 
frustrate otherwise normal parents. 
It was then that I learned that our 
children were nothing but “party- 

pers” (so they said) because 
they had to be home at a reason- 
able hour. And all this was due to 
the fact that we had not had prop- 
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er psychological training. Once I 
was even called an_ inhibitionist 
which, I was led to believe, was 
a combination of all the qualities 
that go to make up a stupid mor- 
on, 
How we did it I don’t know, 
but somehow we got them, our 
inhibited kids, to the point where 
they fell in love, got married, and 
begat some children of their own. 
When we go to visit them I don’t 
give them any advice as to how 
to raise their children. I just sit 
quietly in the corner and enjoy 
myself to the fullest. Although they 
have had courses in psychology, 
when one of their kids “blows his 
top” about them being old-fashion- 
ed parents who don’t understand, 
they somehow don’t seem to have 
time to figure out the proper psy- 
chological approach. They, like us, 
just do what comes naturally. 

And you know what? Sometimes 
I sort of feel that maybe their chil- 
dren, too, will turn out to be pro- 
perly inhibited adults. 


She Wanted Her Rights 

A REFUGEE COUPLE came to this country and their great dream 
was to become American citizens. To this end, they studied hard 
and applied themselves diligently in every way. Finally, they 
took the examinations in Federal Court. Several days had to 
go by before the results would be known and the suspense mount- 
ed. Finally, while at work in his office, the husband got the good 
news. He rushed home to tell his wife, crying out as he entered 
the house, “Emily, Emily, we are Americans now, we are Ameri- 


cans now!” 


“Good,” said the wife, removing her apron. “You do the 
dishes now.” — Contributed by Harold Helfer 
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Travel Briefs 


By Dave Warner 


long has been a problem for 
tourists especially on first- 
time vacations abroad. 
Coming to the rescue, the 
American Automobile Associa- 
tion’s international travel experts 
definitely recommend the escorted- 
type to those making their ini- 
tial journey to foreign shores. 
Such advantages as an experi- 
enced tour conductor, carefully 
pre-planned trip, security of group 
travel in a foreign country and the 
companionship of congenial people 
are cited as primary advantages of 
an escorted trip. 
Other advantages are: rates and 
reservations are firm well in ad- 


vance; and experienced. bi-lingual 
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E SCORTED TOUR or go it alone 


What’s new in the 
world of travel? 


tour conductors relieve the tourist 
of many problems dealing with 
customs, transfers, baggage hand- 
ling, tipping, mail, money exchange 
and other time-consuming details. 

Skeptics say escorted tours show 
lack of sophistication and that all 
you see are museums and art gal- 
leries. ; 

But tour enthusiasts quickly re- 
buff this point by saying the prin- 
cipal purpose of an escorted tour. 
is to quickly broaden a tourist’s 
knowledge of the country and al- 
low him to adapt himself most. 
easily to new surroundings. Ex- 
cursions to suit all tastes are in- 
cluded on the well-planned tout! 
Many schedules are so planned to 
permit ample time for the mem“ 
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ber to go off on his own if he 
chooses. 

Tour shopping calls for the 
same judgment as any other pur- 
chasing. Know what you're buy- 
ing. For instance, ship travel can 
be first class, or cabin or tourist 
class. Air travel is tourist, economy 
or de luxe. Check to see how many 
meals and how much local sight- 
seeing is included in the tour. And 
never fear to bring up any ques- 
tion about “hidden extras” which 
may be included in some tours, 
though the reputable tours never 
misrepresent themselves. Any re- 
liable travel agent (those approved 
by the American Society of Travel 
Agents generally are considered 
most reliable) will be happy to 
answer fully any question. You 
don't take trips often, and you 
want the experience to be pleasant, 
not bitter. 


NEWEST IDEA in recording re- 
membrances of “last summer’s va- 
cation” is a midget battery-oper- 
ated tape recorder. One man off 
on a recent fling through Europe 
taped these sounds: resounding 
footsteps of the Buckingham Palace 
guard, oratory at Hyde Park, the 
striking of Big Ben, chimes of 
Cologne Cathedral, a street organ 
grinder in Amsterdam, wine-drink- 
ing’ songs on a Rhine steamer, 
Swiss yodels, songs of Venetian 
gondoliers, songs of Parisian cafes. 
The whole works dubbed on a 
long-play album is entitled “Sounds 
of Europe.” These midget re- 


corders may prove the perfect 
complement to colored slides and 
home movies. 


IN PLANNING a long vacation 
trip, the average of one day’s tra- 
vel by auto should not exceed 300 
miles. . . . Generally speaking, 26 
percent of funds should be planned 
for food, and 24 percent for lodg- 
ing on vacation trips. . . . Mr. 
Average Motorist has one moving 
violation ticket every 3.7 years, 
has a negligent property damage 
accident costing over $100 once in 
10 years, drives 9,357 miles a year 
and 1,500 miles on vacation an- 
nually, gets a parking ticket every 
2.8 years, gets a speeding ticket 
every 15 years, gets a ticket for 
drunken driving every 436 years. 


A TINY woRLD that God made 
perfect and man has preserved in 
its perfection. Where, for a thou- 
sand years, wearied men have 
paused to rest and resumed their 
travels refreshed. Not a_ play- 
ground, though there is ample op- 
portunity to play. Not a retreat, 
though there is the shelter and 
quiet of the cloister for the weary. 
This is all another way of saying 
that a trip by car, boat or plane 
to Cape Cod and the islands of 
Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket 
is one no traveler forgets. 

Maybe it’s the friendly roar of 
the surf on endless miles of sun- 
bleached sand or the unhurried 
gait of the people, but on the Cape 
and islands you get relaxed early. 
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The Cape is an enchanting pen- 
insula which juts out some 90 
miles into the Atlantic Ocean from 
southeastern Massachusetts and 
has every diversion from fishing to 
summer theatre. 

At Woods Hole on the Cape, 
the tourist may take a ferry ride 
of about an hour to Martha’s Vine- 
yard where one finds unspoiled 
beauty at its best, and yet normal 
living is as self-sufficient as a ship. 

Tramping through little villages 
with fascinating shops and im- 
maculately kept Cape Cod-style 
houses, and listening to tales about 
old whaling captains over fine sea- 
food dinners are delights in them- 
selves. : 

This is definitely family vaca- 
tion country as well as funland for 
single people, and prices are rea- 
sonable, especially in June, tabbed 
as thrift season in this area. 

For specific details write Ben 
Morton, Martha’s Vineyard Cham- 
ber of Commerce, or Norman 
Cook, Chamber of Commerce, 
Hyannis, Mass. 


If time and money hold out, a 
trip to historic Gloucester, about 
an hour’s drive north of Boston, 
may be worked in. This is one of 
America’s oldest and most famous 
seaports. In June a colorful proces- 
sion winds through narrow streets 
to the harbor for the blessing of 
the fleet. Later in the month there 
is St. Peter’s Fiesta, an Italian 
celebration beyond the altar of St. 
Peter and climaxed by the blessing 
of the Italian fleet. 


THE SENIOR class tour to Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been traditional 
in many schools within a 500-mile 
radius to the capital. Improved 
roads and other travel facilities 
are changing this picture. Queries 
now are received from as far away 
as California. How do the students 
afford it? One school in Indiana 
came up with the novel idea of 
starting to save for the trip they 
will make in their senior year 
when they are in the seventh 
grade. This gives them six years 
of saving. 


Peace in the Home 


THE MOTHER of eight children under eleven years of age tells 
of the time she was extremely unhappy with her brood. “This morn- 
ing the children were so noisy that I threatened, “The first person 
in this house who screams is going to get his mouth soaped. And 
you know, I can still taste the stuff!”—Lion 


A SpanisH king once said: “To have peace and quiet under the 
roof of a married couple, it is required that the man be deaf as a 
post, and the woman stone blind.”—The Companion 
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PREVIEW 
a of the JUNE issue 


Childlessness is one of the biggest crosses a married couple 
can bear. And so little attention is given to the problem. 
This magazine, priests in the pulpit or at Cana Conferences, 
other publications—all give much more attention to the 
problems of large families. So those who are unable, for one 
reason or another, to have children will want to read “That 

Empty Crib” in next month’s issue. It is written by a woman 
who knows the pain of longing for more babies. 


How is your buymanship? In this age when caveat 

emptor (let the buyer beware) serves as the ethical 

guide for too many merchants and businessmen, the family 

By must develop its buymanship—it must adopt a rational and 

unemotional approach to the purchase of the things it needs. 

ed Hence, you'll want to read “Don’t Fall for These Prize 

’ . Sucker Systems!” next month. This article, condensed from the 

-. same book as “Do You Know What You Pay for Installment 

‘+. Credit?” in this issue, lists some rackets that have proved quite 
Fy successful in divorcing us from our dollars. 


In the middle of the medieval city of Bruges, Belgium, is a 
unique hotel. It is a hotel for teenage orphaned girls who are 
eoaggeme juvenile delinquents. In the June issue you can read 
this experiment in juvenile delinquency prevention 

as been. 


Next month you’ll also have an opportunity to meet the 
Honorable William Francis Quinn and his family. Bill Quinn is 
Hawaii’s first elected governor and the family is one of the 
happiest in the 50 states. You will see how Bill’s wife, Nancy, 
who has been honored as Hawaii’s Mother of the Year, manages 
to blend official ceremonies and her seven children—often with 
hilarious aspects. 


These and many more interesting features 


in your family magazine 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 
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New release 


“Straight up into the sky, as a massive 
fortress, loomed the great rock summit of 
Mt. Sinai... 

‘Suddenly, as a roar of a million cannon, 
came ear-splitting blasts of thunder! Light- 
ning flashed! ... The entire universe seem- 
ed a blaze of light... 

‘An unseen trumpet rang out in the 
f||| heavens! ... And then? Silence! Intense! 
|| Penetrating! 
| ‘And in the silence; from the length, 

breadth and depth of eternity came the 
Voice of God!” 


Keeping the Ten Commandments 


This vivid and powerful description starts Father Hurley’s 
new book “Keeping The Ten Commandments.” It is typical 
of the forceful and absorbing presentation by the author 
throughout the book. 


A full chapter is devoted to each of the commandments. 
Very vivid and understandable physical comparisons are 
drawn to accentuate the moral effects of breaking the com- 
mandments. Each chapter concludes with Father Hurley 
explaining how obedience to the commandment can be a 
ny ag to happiness rather than a burden and obligation 
of fear. 


Entertaining reading . . . informative . . . inspiring. 
These few words sum up this new 192 page book. The bind- 
ing is durable; the cover is attractive. Copies are available 
now — ORDER YOURS TODAY. 


price $1.00 postpaid 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR / Huntington, Ind. 


Please send ................ copies of Keeping The Ten Command- 
ments. My remittance is enclosed. 
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